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EDITORIAL 


THE ‘Journal of the Department of Pali’ has been running its third 
term since 1982-83 with the publication of this issue, presenting 
articles on various aspects of Buddhism and other allied topics 
relating to history, geograpby, art, archaeology, philosophy, 
d literature, education etc. from the earliest times to the modern 
petiod.: We are grateful to the scholars of India and abroad for 
their valuable contributions to each issue of this Journal and we 
hope that they EA also exteiīd their co-operation for the next one. 
We regret to note in this connection that Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Mutsuddi could not'see his versified Pali translation of the poem, 
entitled "Abhisāro” of Rabindranath in the printed form, now 
included in the present issue of the journal, owing to his sudden 
death on the 29th November, 1986. The learned Advocate 
Mutsuddi, a silent Pali scholar, devoted himself whole-heartedly to 
the different task of translating a few poems and dramas of 
Rabindranath having Buddhist interest, some of which have already 
received praiseworthy appreciation from the Pali scholars of India 
and Bangladesh. 3 


. It is also noteworthy that prof. Dipak Kumar Barua was 
nominated by the Council of the Pali Text Society, London, as the 
Overseas Representative of the P. T. S. in India in 1985, ' We offer 
our sincerest congratulations to him. We also offer our respectful 
felicitations to our Teacher Dr. Heramba Nath Chatterjee on his 
recent appointment as Research Professor of Purana and Smriti-sastra 
in the Sanskrit College. Our congratulations also to Dr. Anjali Gupta 
(Mrs. Roy) who was admitted in 1986 to the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy on her Thesis entitled ‘Bharat- tattyavid Benīmādhab. i 


Lastly, it should be pointed out that a group photo of the 
teachers and students (1939-40) ‘procured from Dr. Sukumar 
Sen Gupta is appended to the present issue of the journal as a mark 
of reminiscence of the old days when the Department was associated 
with a galaxy of world-renowned ‘scholars who EE their 
services as Teachers. Rx 
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ABHISARO 
RABINDRANATH THAKUR 


Translated into Pali by Sri Bhupendra Nath Mutsuddi 


Bhikkhu Upagutto 


Mathurā-puri-pākāra-passe ekadā āsi sutto. 
Vāta-nibbutam pura-padīpam, 
Ruddha-dvāram nagara-nilayam 

Sāvana-gagane nisitha-ulu ghanameghavalutto. 


Sahasā phassi ure kassā niipura-ranita-padam ? 
Cakito bhikkhu ajahi niddam, 
Khanena caji supina’lassam, 
Khama-sundara-locane laggi rūļhadīpālokam, 


Nagara-nati yàti abhisāre yobbana-mada-matta 
Ange aficalam sunilavannam 
Runu runu sare ranati bhüsanam 
Bhikkhu-dehe carane patite thità Vāsavadattā. 


Padipam netvā passi tàya navina-gora-kantim 
Somma-sahāso taruņā” nano 
Karuņā-kiraņa-bhāsura-nayano 

Seta-lalāte sasi-samam bhāti siniddha-santi. 


Avadi angana lalita-kanthe lajjà-mandita-locanà 
Khamāhi mam tarunatama 
Sace sadayo ehi gehe mama 

Dharaņī-pitthi na hi te seyyà esā tu kharakathinā. 


Bhikkhu aha sadaya-sare, ` ayye lávafifia-pufije, 
Na me samayo áyáto'dàni l 
Yathà gamanīyam yāhi taruni 

Kāle āgate sayam'aham yàmi tava kuñje, 
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Sahasā vāto vijju-sikhāya vikasi vipula-vattam 
Tāsa-kampitā taruni ahosi 
Pavana-palaya-sankham thanosi 

Vehāse vajjo uhasi ghoram ahasi uccahassam. 


Tada tu na gatam vassam, Agata citta-safijha 
Vātam bhūtam ubbila’kulam, 
Patha-taru-sakhe mukulam ahosi 

Rāja-kānane vikasi vakula-pārula-rajanīgandhā. 


Janahīnā purī purīto sabbe 
Gatā madhuvane puppha-ussave, 
sufifia-nagarim disvà niravam hasati punnacando. 


Vijana-pathe candā'loke bhikkhu ekako calati 
Matthako'pari taru-vithikayam 
Kokilo kujati va punappunam 

Ettakam kālam anu nu āgatā tassa abhisāra-ratti ? 


Nagarà nikkhami agami samano bahi-pākāra-pante 
Thito 'si so parikbá-param 
Ambavana-kanhachayayam l 

Kā sā nārī ekamantam sāyitā padapante ? 


Dāruņa-vasanta-rogena tāya jarajara-aūgam 
Roga-masiyā litta-kayam 
Gahetvā pajāno pura-parikhāyam 
Nikkhipimsu nam bahi-nagaram visamayam tāya saūgam. 


Nisidi bhikkhu anke ganhi tāya avasa-sisam. 
' Sukkhā 'dhare sifict varim 
Apathi mantam siro*pari 
Alimpi kaye sakiya-kare seta-candana-pankam. 


Patite mukule küjite kokile yamini-dosina-matte | 
‘Ko tvam agato’ dayamaya aho 
Apucchi nàri, bhikkhu āha, 

: Ajja rattiyā samayo vata āgato, Vásavadatte !* 
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NIBBANAM PARAMAM SUKHAM 
—Sukomal Chaudhuri 


Jambudipo'yar ajjhattika-sādhanāya pītha-bhūmi. Ajjhattika- 
cintā-bhāvanā-sādhanā-visaye Jambudīpena tulanīyo no ko'pi deso 
và padeso và atthi nikhile visse. Veda-yugato ārabbha yuge yuge 
imass'eva Jambudipassa mahesakkhā mehesakkhà muni-isayo evarh 
cintayirnsu ` “Ko’aham ? Kuto āgato ? Kena’hath nimmito ? Atthi 
ko'ci me nimmātā va vidhātā vi? Imassa lokassa adi và anto và 
atthi và na va? Jati và kasmā, maranarh và kasma ?  Bhassibhü- 
tassa dehassa puna-r-àágamanarh hoti và na và? Yo marapam 
labháti so hi puna-r-agacchati, afifio va ? Kasmā jātassa dhuvo 
maccu bhavati ? Kasmā jāto anantakālarm na titthati ?”—iccādayo. 
Evari Vedānarh uppati-kālato patthàya yāva Buddhassa pātubhāvo 
Jambudipe lokassa ca sarbsārassa uppatti-thiti-vinasadi-visayesu 
‘dvasatthi-pakara ditthiyo matavādā "vā uppajjirmsu.  Ananfaram 
Buddhassa āgamanart ahosi. Vayappatto hutvā so'pi evarh cintesi : 
Kasmā satta jati-jara-byadhi-marana-soka-dukkha-domanassa-upa- 
yasehi punappunam upapīlitā honti. Etesarh vatta-dukkhanam anto 
atthi và na và ?" — iccádayo. Anabhisambuddhakāle so pi andbi- 
bhüta-puthujjano viya attana jatidhammo samāno jatidhammam eva 
pariyesi, attanā jaradhammo samāno jarādhammam eva. pariyesi, 
attanā byadhidhammo samāno byádhidhammarh eva pariyesi, attana 

* maranadhammo samāno maranadhammam eva pariyesi, attanā soka- 
dhammo samāno sokadhammam eva pariyesi, attanā samkilesa- 
dhammo samāno sarnkilesadhammarī eva pariyesi. Pacchā so etesu 
dhammesu ādīnavarn disvā sabbam pariccajitvà mahā-abhinikkha- 
manam nikkhamitvā etehi dukkhadhammehi attano ca paresam 
mokkham gavesanto yāva cha vassani mahāpadhānam, padhānesi. 
Pariyosāne Gayāyart Bodhirukkhamule abhisambuddho hutvā ajatam 
ajaram abyādhirm amatam asokam asamkilittham anuttaram yoga- 
kkhemam nibbānanr ajjhagami. Adhigata-nibbānadhamma-visaye 
tena vuttam ` *Adhigato kho me ayam dhammo gambhiro duddaso 
duranubodho santo panito atakkavacaro nipuno panditavedaniyo. 
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Duddasath idari thanarh yadidarii sabba-saikhāra-samatho sabba- 
upadhi-patinissago tanhakkhayo virāgo nirodho nibbānar” ti. 


Evam Nibbāna-dhammeari) sayam abhifiidya Buddho Bhagava 
jāti-jarā-maraņassa pārimart tiram agamāsi. Tasmā vuttam tena : 
“akuppa me vimutti, ayar antimā jāti, n'atthi dani punabbhavo” ti. 
lato param attanā adhigatam nibbana-dhammam sammā vimarh- 
setum jhānarato hutvā so Bodhirukkhass’eva avidüre yāva eküna- 
paiifidsa-divasani vitinamesi, Pafifidsatame divase nibbanasukham 
anubhonto anubhonto attamano ca udaggo hutva “aho sukham, 
aho sukham akuppā me vimutti, akuppa me vimuttī” ti udānam 
udānesi. Pacchü bahujana-hitāya bahujana-sukhāya ca tena adhi- 
gatam nibbanam sammā pakāsitanm. Baht tassa sāvakā tena padas- 
sitara atthangikarh maggarh anussarantā nibbanam sacchikatvā vatta- 
dukkhānam antam akamsu. Evam Vedanam kālato patthaye ya 
pariyesanā āraddhā Sammüsambuddhena tassa pariyosānart katar. 
Tasmā nikhile visse manussanam hitaya Buddhass'eva sakabhā- 
gadāno mahā ca anuttaro ca. 


Nibbanassa sacchikarapatthaya ujuko maggo bhagavata pakā- 
sito. Ko panayam ujuko maggo ? So hi Ariyo Atthangiko maggo, 
Seyyathīdam, sammā-ditthi, sammáà-satikappo sammā-vācā sammā- 
kammanto sammā-ājīvo sammā-vāyāmo sammā-sati sammā-samā- 
dhī ti attha maggangāni. Sammā-vācā sammā-kamanto sammā- 
ājīvo ca iti tayo sankhittena sila-saddena gacchanti. Ettha sila- 
saddassa ko attho ? Kāya-kammānarn samvaro vaci-kammanam 
sarūvaro ti sīlam, Tasmā sīlari. vuccati patittha manussanam 
samsara-sügaraii uttaraņāys. Kāya-vacī-sarūvaram vind manussā 
nibbana-sacchikarana-maggam ārādheturu na sakkonti. Puna ca, 
sammā-vāyāmo sammā-sati ca sammā-samādhī ti tayo sankhittena 
citta (= samādhi)-saddena gacchanti. Ettha citta-saddassa ko attho ? 
Mano-kammānari samvaro ti cittari), samādhi va. Mano-kammānam 
saivaram Viņā ko arahati nibbanam adhigantum ? Tasmā vuttam 
Bhagavatā : 


* Manopubbangamà dhammā manosetthā manomaya 
manasā ce padutthena bhāsati vā karoti vā 
tato narh dukkham anveti cakkar "va vahato padari. 
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a, 


Manopubbangamà dhammā manosetthà manomayā 
manasa ce pasannena bhāsati và karoti và 
tato nam sukham anveti chāyā "va anapāyinī” ti. 


Jab A aum 


Puna ca, sammáà-ditthi sammà-sankappo ti dve pafifià-saddena 
gacchanti. Ettha pafifia nama kim ? Chedana-lakkhana pafifia ti. 
Yathā yavalāvakā vāmena hatthena yava-kalapam gahetva dakkhi- 
nena hatthena dattam gahetvā chindanti, evam eva yogāvacaro 
manasikārena manasam gahetvā pafifia-rüpena dāttena kilese chin- 
danti. Evaib chedana-lakkhana paūīā ti. Ava tava atthangika- 
maggassa mūlattho : Yogavacaro (=vattadukkhato muttikāmī 
manusso) kaya-vaci-mano-samivarehi attánai sammā visodhetvā 
paññārūpena satthena anukkamena kilese chindetva chindetvā pari- 
yosāne nibbānar sacchikatum arahati. Tasmā vuttam ācariyena 


Buddhaghosena Visuddhimagge : 


“Sile patitthaya naro sapafifio, cittar» pafifiafi ca bhāvaye 
Atàpi nipako bhikkhu so imari vijataye jatan” ti. 


Atha idari: mayar sallakkhema ` Nibbānagāmi-maggassa tayo 
anga — kāya-vacī-sarc vara-sarcyutto silango, mano-sairvara-samy- 
utto cittango, samadhi-ango và, chedana-lakkhana-rüpo paiifiango 
ti. Kilesā hi punappunarz manusse játi-marana-bandhanena ban- 
dhenti. Kilesa hi sabba-dukkhānam karanarm nidānari: hetu. Kile- 
sinam niravasesena jhdpanam hi nibbānam. Ke pana te kilesā ? 
Katividhā kilesā ? Vuttam ca bhagavata: Dasa ime kilesā manu- 
ssānari vatta-dukkhassa karanam, seyyathidam, sakkàya-ditthi, 
vicikiccha, sīlabbata-parāmāso, kāma-rāgo, vyāpādo, rūparāgo, 
arūpa-rāgo, mano, uddhaccari, avijjā ceti dasa. Etesu sakkaya- 
ditthi vicikiccha ca sīlabbata-parāmāso —iti tayo pafifiaya chinditva 
yogávacaro Sotapatti-magga-phalam anuppatto hutvā Sotapanno hoti, 
nibbānagāmi-sote ápanno hoti. Sotāpanno na kadāpi patisotagāmī 
hoti ti Buddhavacanam. Sotapanno hutvā yogāvacaro sammā vāya- 
mitvā vāyamitvā kāmarāgari ca vyāpādar (= doso) ca pafifiaya 
chinditvā sakadāgāmi-magga-phalari: anuppatto Sakadāgāmi boti, 
imasmiü Kāmaloke sakit: eva tassa āgamanam hoti, nādhikam. 
Atha Sakadāgāmī hutvā yogāvacaro punarapi sammā vāyamitvā 
vāyamitvā sakkāya-ditthito yāva vyāpādo ime pafica kilese ekato 
sammā jhāpetvā Anāgāmī-magga-phalarm anuppatto Anāgāmī hoti, 
imasmim Kāmaloke na kadāpi āgacchati, Suddhāvāsesu devalokesu 
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yeva uppajjitvà tato nibbünarmr. sacchikaroti; Katharr Anāgāmī 
puggalo nibbanam sacchikaroti ? So hi punappunam sammā vāya- 
mitvā pafica uddhabhāgīye kilese paiiiāya chindati. Ke pana te 
uddbabhāgīyā kilesā ? Te hi rūpa-rāgo, arüpa-rago, mano, uddhac- 
cai, avijjā ca. Anāgāmī puggalo ime pafica kilese chinditvā 
Arahatta-magga-phalam anuppato arahā hoti, sammā vimutto hoti. 
Arahattam hi nibbānassa namantaram. Idam tava Buddhava- 


canar : 


**Khīņarh purāņarm navarh n’atthi sambhavam, 
viratta-cittā āyatike bhavasmirb, 
te khīņa-bījā avirulhi-cchanda, 
nibbanti dhira yathā'yam padipo" ti. 


Atha nibbánam nama kim?  Nibbàapanam bi nibbanath, yatha hi 
padipassa nibbāpanam. Yadā Buddho Bhagāvā kusinārāyam 
Mallànam Salavane yamaka-sālantare mahāparinibbāne parinibbuto 
ahosi tada Ayasmà Anuruddho udanesi : 


‘‘Pajjotass’eva nibbanam, vimokkho ahu cetaso”ti 


Sabba-kilese niravasesena sammā jhapetva yogāvacaro (itthi và 
puriso và) pajjoto viya parinibbuto. hoti, santar: panitarh parama- 
sukham nibbánam anubhoti., Nibbànassa na koci padeso và thànarh 
và vijjati, disam va vidisarh vā na vijjati. Nibbānadhātu paccattarū 
vedanīyā sacchikaraņiyā. Eko aparam nibbānatthāne netur na 
arahati; Nibbānassa lakkhaņa-vaņņanāvasare mahākavinā Asse- 
ghosena Buddhacarite yam vannitam tam tu sammā panidhatabbam : 
**Dipo yathā nivrtim abhyupeto 
naivàvanim gacchati n'antariksam, 
dišarh na kàáficid vidi$ain na kāūicid 
sneha-ksayāt kevalam eti šāntim. 
Tathà krti nivrtim abhyupeto 
naivavanim gacchati n’antariksam, 
di$am naikàfícid vidišarh na káficid 
kleša-ksayāt kevalam eti šāntim” iti. 
Yada hi āyasmā Bāhiyo thero parinibbuto ahosi tadā Buddhene 
bhagavata yam udanam udanitam tam pi sammā panidhatabbam 
Nibbānassa lakkhanam sammā tiāturi : 
**Yattha āpo ca pathavi tejo vāyo na gādhati 
na tattha sukkā jotanti ādicco nappakasati, 
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na tattha candimā bhāti tamo tattha na vijjati, 

yadà ca attanà vedi muni monena brāhmaņo 

atha rüpà arūpā ca-sukhā dukhā pamuccat?" ti. 
Ata eva, nibbanarh attanā veditabbam, paccattarh  veditabbarh, 
sayam eva veditabbam. Katha. veditabbam ? Monena manasa 
va veditabbarh. Kehi nibbānam veditabbarn ? l 


Nibbānar hi vifitiühi veditabbarh, nibbanam hi pandita-vedaniyam. 
Pandita-saddena ettha na hi bahirika-pandiccam icchitam. Yo hi 
sabba micchā-ditthiyo pariccajitvā ajjhattika-sádhanayam attanam 
sammā niyojeti nibbāna-sacchikaraņatthāya so hi ettha pandito 
vyatto medhàvi kovido ca visarado ; so hi muni so hi brāhmano. 


Nibbanam hi atakkavacaran ti bhagavata bhāsitam. Kasma ? 
Takkena na kopi nibbanam kīdisan ti samma pakaseturh sakkoti. 
Bhagavatā pi byàákatum na sakkà. Nibbānam hi sayarh-sacchi- 
kātabbā-visayarh. Na kaya pi lokiya-bhāsāya nibbānassa byakaranam 
và pakāsanam va samvannpanam và sambhavati. Tasma vuttam: 
Bhagavato vacanüni tava takkānugatāni (= logical), api ca tena 
adhigatam nibbanam atakkavacarrih (= beyond logical speculations). 


Nibbana-saddassa vyuppattim niddisanto aha : ni-iti-nafiatthakena 
nipātena saha vāņa-saddassa samasam katvā nibbana-saddam nip- 
phannam. Ettha hi vāņa-saddena vayanaip và ganthanart và taņhar 
và paūūāyati. Tanha hi rajju viya bhavantarena bhavam bandhati 
samyojeti. Tasmā vuttam : Vana-sankhataya tanhaya nikkhantattà 
nibbanar ti. Wāvatakarm jano taņhā-rūpehi kilesehi samyojanehi 
baddho hoti tavatakarm so punabbhava-dayakam kamma-bijam eva 
uppādeti. Yada hi niravasesena kilesanam paháünam hoti, tada 
kamma-bijam pi niruddham hoti, yogavacaro pi punappuna-jāti- 
maranassa cakkam bhinditvā amarar santam panitark khemam 
nibbanam sacchikaroti. 


Kim pana sabba-kilesānam khayam jhapanam atthagamanam 
nirodham hi nibbanam ti eke pucchanti. N’evam vattabbarb. 
Kilesinam khayamattariz eva na nibbānam. “Khayamattazh eva na 
nibbānan” ti. Evam sati upüyo upeyato abhinnaib bhavissati, 
Kilesānam khayam bi nibbana-sacchikaranaya upāyo nāma. Upeyari 
tava nibbanam. Sabba-kilesānart khayam katvā sotāpatti-sakadāgā- 
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ini-anágámi-arahattüdi-magga-phalàni anukkamena adhigantvā yogā- 
vacaro ekanta-sukham ekanta-panitam ekanta-santari nibbanam 
akuppa-vimuttim  sacchikaroti. Tasmā nibbānam na kevalai 
naiiftatthakar (negative), nibbanarz sadatthakam ca (positive also). 


Nibbanam tava sabhāvato ekavidham pi kāraņa-pariyāyena 
duvidhari hoti : sa-upadi-sesa-nibbaoarh anupadi-sesa-nibbanam ca. 
Gayayam Bodhirukkhamūle bhagavato nibbanam sa-upādi-sesam 
(upādiyā rūpa-kāyassa thitattā), Kosinārāyarn: Mallanam Sālavane 
Yamaka-sālānam antare bhagavato mahā-parinibbānam anupādi- 
sesa-nibbanam (upādiyā rūpakāyassa niravasesena cajitattā). 


Vuttart ca bhagavatā : 


**Mattā-sukha-pariccāgā passe ce vipularh sukhari 
caje mattà-sukham dhīro sarbpassam vipulars sukhar” ti. 


(M PI wt 


Nibbanam pahāya afifiani sukhāni mattā-sukhāni yeva. Tasma dhīrā 
nibbāne yeva vipulari sukharh sarhpassantā nibbanamh eva ārādhenti 
gavesanti pariyesanti. Ato Nibbānam hi paramam sukham ti 
vadanti Buddhā. 
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SOURCES OF NAGARJUNA’S PHILOSOPHY IN 
EARLY BUDDHISM* 


—Kewal Krishan Mittal 


Let it be asserted by the author of this short paper, at the very 
outset that in his considered opinion, if one goes Philosophically i.e. 
seeks after the meaning of the texts rather than merely attending to 
what they are just literally saying then, it shall be quite appropriate 
to observe that Nagarjuna’s Šūnyavāda has its sources not merely 
in what passes for early Buddhism — i.e. the first interpretations of 
*the words of the Buddha (Buddha-Vacana) and their direct Philo- 
sophical implications but also in the latter itself, directly. While 
making such an assertion, he is not unaware that it goes against the 
general impression, by many a scholar, that early Buddhism, 
comprising like the schools that of Theravāda and Sarvāstivāda, 
presents a world-view that is wastly different from the one that is 
indicated by Sünyavada. He is convinced that this wrong impression 
shall evaporate if it is exposed to the warmth of a logical argument 
and dry air of a thorough study of the Theravadin and Sarvastivadin 
texts along with those of Šūnyavāda, without missing the message 
that one may receive reading in between the lines. 


Buddhism, early or later i.e. the one called Hinayána or 
Mahāyāna, is surely Buddhism because it is rooted in and is an 
elaboration and interpretation of the Buddha-Vacana and its philo- 
sophical significance. No school of Buddhist thought, worthy of 
the name, does or can afford not to acknowledge the acceptance of 
the four noble truths, including the eightfold path, of the doctrines 
of Anityatā (Impermanence), Duhkhatā (jarāmaraņa i.e. decline and 


* This paper, had been presented at an all India Seminar on Early Buddhism 
and Mahāyāna organised by the Department of Pali and Buddhist Studies, 
Benaras Hindu University, Nov. 10-13, 1983. 
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death), Anātmatā (non-substantiality) and of Pratītya-Samutpāda 
(dependent-origination). Buddhist Philosophy is a "Process Philo- 
sophy par excellence’ though be it in the form of Sunyavada, Vijfia- 
navāda, Sarvāstivāda (Vaibhasika and Sautrāntikas) or Theravūda. 
None of the great schools ever compromises as far as these doctrines 
are concerned. If someone sees any compromise anywhere it is due 
to a misreading, misinterpretation, not being thorough generalisa- 
tion of something said in a certain context missing the opposite of 
the same in another context under the overall canopy of the same 
school. In view of this it would not be inappropriate that the real 
source of all the schools is no other than the Buddha-Vacana and 
what follows logically from the same. This, however, is a different 
matter that certain aspects of Buddhist Philosopy are explicit in one 
school whereas the same are found in the other schools only impli- 
citly. It is only in this sense that we can speak of the sources of 
Nagarjuna’s Šūnyavāda in early Buddhism. For suring the key- 
concept of Šūnyavāda i.e, Šūnyatā that has not only been the central 
concern of the system but has also been made thoroughly explicit in 
it whereas in the schools of Buddhism those developed earlier than 
Šūnyavāda the concept of Sünyatà is present only implicitly. Simi- 
larly the concept of "Sarvāsti” and ‘Vijfiaptimatram’ which have been 
made explicit in Sarvāstivāda and Vijfidnavada can be merely found 
as present in Šūnyavāda in an implicit form. These schools of 
thought are thus parallel interpretation of Buddhavacana meeting 
unlike the mathematical (geometrical) parallels, at each and 
every point — of course, at some of them more glaringly or 
openly and on others in a more thinly or thickly veiled manner. 
They, the schools, can be compared and contrasted with each other 
with a letter hint of shift in emphasis here or there, in a relative 
sort of way, never absolutely. Therein lies the secret of theirs being 
the different versions of the state of affairs marked by flux (anityatà), 
decline and death (duhkhatà), non-substantiality and re-emerging or 
transformation through dependent origination (pratītyasamutpāda).” 
They are thus neither different, nor non-different, nor both, nor 
neither. This four-fold denial or the discarding of the four catego- 
ries of expressions (catugkotiparihara) is usually all that is accepted 
as the elaboration on explication of Šūnyatā. Paying attention to 
this task of negation and forgetting completely that a joint denial of 
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the four fold categorization is such that logically implies their joint 
affirmation as well as are prone to translate Sunyatü as 'emptiness' 
or ‘void’ not so much as ‘openness’ and ‘infinity’. It is that 
which makes us see differences essentially between Sanyavada and 
Sarvāstivāda. For Sarvāstivāda precisely does the task of affirming 
the four opposing statements (categorizations) together. Once we 
pay attention to the implications of a joint denial or a joint 
affirmation of the four it will not be difficult for us to realize that 
$unyaváda and Sarvāstivāda are logical equivalents. We can start 
with any one of them to be led to the other by logic. Their relation 
is, of course, dialectical and we hardly have a logical choice in 
making the choice of a start with the one rather than with the other. 
For, there is no ‘upside down’ in dialectics. Anyone can represent 
the one or the other side. Chronologically Sarvāstivāda is earlier 
than Sanyaváda ; but once they are contemporaneously availableany- 
one of them can be considered as logically prior to the other and 
vice-versa. 


It may be true that Sarvāstivāda seems to accept Anātmavāda 
only half-heartedly in so far as it accepts Pudgalanairātmya only 
and indicates that Dharma-nairātmya is not maintained by it whe- 
reas Sünyavüda has its very stand on anātmavāda accepted fully. 
Here one needs to argue that what Sarvāstivāda does not accept 
overtly has to be granted covertly in so far as there is a clear logical 
implication of their considerations about ‘Dharmas’. There is a lot 
of flexibility in their account of the ‘dharmas’. Vasubandhu, as a 
Sarvastivadi, tells us in his Abhidharmakošakārikābhāsya (ch. 1) that 
we cau pick up one skandha, i.e. the rdpaskandha, one āyatana, i.e. 
mānasāyasātana and one dhatu, i.e. dharmadhātu out of the three 
schema of Paficaskandha, of Dvādašāyatana and of the Astādaša- 
dhātus (Kārikā 18) that are put forth as alternative devices to sum 
up and explain the play of Dharmas that comprises the world — as 
the basic minimum for that explanation. This we can do because 
broadly speaking there are only three classes of beings psychologi- 
cally. Yet according to him really we require more than 80,000 
Dharmas to explain the varieties of experiences had by as many 
types of persons (Karikas 19 ff.). Considerations such as this clearly 
indicate that no ‘dharma’ in itself is self-identical. Dharma- 
nairátmya, thus, does, in fact, comes out very clearly. 
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Be it Sarvāstivāda, Šūnyavāda or Vijāānavāda, al Buddhist 
Philosophy is geared to a practical goal enjoined by a way of life 
marked by Sila, Samadhi and Prajfíà that lead to Nirvana. Now, 
about Nirvana, it is noticed by a great scholar Nalinaksha Dutt in 
his Aspects of Mahāyāna Buddhism in its Relation to Hinayàna 
(Luzac 1930, p. 198) that there are as many as eight points of agree- 
ment between 'the various conceptions of this most exalted state' 
and that Nirvana as Nisprapaīīca is the first of these points. Let us 
read with this the following two statements from the Tipitaka : 
“Dve me Bhikkhave! desemi, Dukkham ca Nirodham ca" (Anguttara 
Nikaya)—(O Bhikkhus ! I teach about (only) the two, "Suffering 
and the cessation of suffering"). 


*Seyyathá pi nàma mahāsamuddo ekaraso lonaraso, evameva 
amhákam dhammavinayo ekaraso vimutti-raso." (Cullavaggo)—(As 
in that which is called the great ocean there is but one taste i.e. 
the saltish taste even so in our Dhamma and Vinaya there is but one 
taste and that is of liberation (Nirvana). 


This notice taken more than 54 years ago has only been 
confirmed by all the researches conducted since then. Numerous 
are the references to Sunyatà, directly, with the mention of the 
word, and indirectly that we find in the Pali literature that is 
associated with the early Buddhism. Suffice it would to point to 
only a few of them here, as follows : 


Anguttaranikdya ii p 52 (PTS), iii pp 84-86, iv. p. 53; 
Cullaniddesa ii. p. 278 ; Dīghanikāya i. p. 202, 258 ; Majjhimani- 
kaya i. pp 137, 175, 429, iii p. 280, Samyuttanikāya i. p. 35, 
ii. p. 267, iii. pp 140-3, 47, 107, v. p. 40; Nettipakarana p. 85 ; 
Visuddhimagga (Siamese edn.) p. 335 etc. 


It is quite interesting to note that the word Šūnyatā is considered 
that one word which represents the entire Prajtāpāramitā literature 
that includes such large texts as the one consisting of eight thousand 
$lokas ( Astasahasrikaprajfiaparamita ). That fact takes care of 
the positive aspect of Sunyatà and makes Vijfüünavüda a logical 
equivalent of Šūnyavada. It is well known that the Vijñānavādins 
are as much interested in the Prajāāpāramitā literature as are the 
Šūnyavādin s. 
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It is a fact that Nagarjuna does, apparently, propound Sunyata 
in terms of a denial of the doctrine of dependent origination 
(Patityasumutpdda) in the first chapter of his Malamādhyamika- 
kārikā. But, it must be understood, that he neither really wants to 
deny Pratītyasamutpāda nor is it the real import of his first chapter. 
In a subsequent chapter of the Kārikā he, in fact, specially argues 
how Sunyatà alone can form the core of a proper understanding of 
the working of the law of causation. Besides, the significance of 
his twice repeated statement that ‘between the Samsara and Nirvana 
there is no point of difference’ (Mulamadhyamikakarikà xxv. 19, 20) 
must not be lost sight of. If we do all that it would at once be 
clear that the real source of Nāgārjuna's, Sunyavada, as also of the 
other Philosophical schools, is really no other than the Buddhavacana 
itself. 
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BUDDHA IN THE ANCIENT INDIAN EPIGRAPHS- - 
— A Lal 


~ 


The Buddha had played a very important role in the history and 
culture of India. His unique personality had attracted, not only 
Indians but also foreigners. Therefore, they embraced his religion, 
they caused inscriptions to be written and images were made. He 
had also been accepted as one of the incarnations of Vishnu in 
Hindu mythology.* In the Bairāt a minor Rock Edict we find Ašoka 
worshiping the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha.? The 
Mānkuwar rock inscription of Kumüragupta-I mentions the Buddha 
Vandanā as under : *Namo Buddbānain Bhagavato Samyak Sambu 
ddhasya’’® as well as the instalation of his image. 


Sarnath Buddha stone image inscription of Kumaàrgupta-II 
(G. B. 157) calls Buddha as Šāstā* while the Kurrā inscription of 
Toramāņa refers to him as the god of the gods (Bhagavate Buddbaya 
Devātidevasya)*. These facts are well corroborated by the Pāli 
literature where he is described as the right guide to the gods and 
human beings. (Satthádeva manussānam). Though the Buddha did 
not believe in the doctrine of soul, yet the Nālandā stone inscription 
of Ya$ovarman? refers to the Buddha as pure-hearted (Suddhatman). 
The inscription also describes daily worship (Buddhaya nityam 
namah).” The Ajanta cave inscription of the time of Harisena? and 


—— 


1. Skanda Purana, 2/9/27/25-41 ; 
A.B.L. Awasthi, Studies in Skanda Purāna Pt. IV p. 115; 
Bhagavat Purina, 1/3/6-25, 1/3/28, 2/7/1-25, 


. R. B. Pandey, Hist. Lit. Ins. p. 23. 

D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp. 294-95 No. 20. 
D. C. Sircar, Select Ins. Vol. I pp. 328-29. 

V. Upadhyaya Gupta Abhilekha, p. 228. 

R. B. Pandey, Hist. Lit. Ins. p. 156. 

7. Ibid., p. 156. 

8. Ibid., p. 115. 
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the Nālandā copper plate inscription of Devapāla also refer to the 
Buddha SE 


The epigraphic sources are also well acquainted with the Buddhas 
other than Gautam the Buddha. The Mathurā pillar capital inscrip- 
tion of Sodās describes fhe worship of all the Buddhas (Sarva 
Buddhana puyam = Sarva Buddhāņām püja)*. In the same way the 
Taxila copper plate inscription of Patika* and Taxila silver scroll 
inscription of the time of the Kusāņas* (year 136-79 A. D.) also 
refer to all the Buddhas. The Valabhi copper plate inscription of 
Dhārāseņa too mentions the Buddha in plural number (Bhagavatā 
Buddhānām)*. 


Digha Nikāya, one of the oldest Pāli Buddhist texts is aware of 
the seven Buddhas namely : 


Vipassi, Sikhi, Vessabhü, Kakusamdha, Koņāgama, Kassapa and 
Sakkamuni.® Their symbolic representation have also been depicted 
in the Bharhut” and Sanchi? sculptures. We find two lists having 
the names of twenty five? and twenty eight Buddhas!? in the Buddha- 
vamsa of Khuddaka Nikāya. Metteya or Maitreya** the future 
Buddha, twenty-ninth in serial number, has also been described in 
this text. Mabāvamsa, a well known Sinhalese- chronicle, also 
refers to the names of the twenty five Buddhas.*? 


1. V. Upadhyaya, Anc. Ind. Ins. p. 163. 

2. D. C. Sircar, Select Ins. Vol, I p. 118, No. 24. 
3. Ibid.,p. 124 No. 27. 

4. Ibid., p.133 No. 34. 

5. V. Upadhyaya, Anc, Ind. Ins. p. 138. 

6. Dīgha Nikāya, Vol. II p. 4 ; Sarhyutta Nikaya, Vol, I p. 6-11. 
7. B. M. Barua, Barhut Book II pp. 1-7. 

8. John Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, p. 75. 

9, Khuddaka Nikāya Vol. VII, pp. 319-380. 

10. Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 281-83. 

11. Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 383 

12. Mahavamsa, Chap. I. 
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* Out of these twenty five or twenty eight Buddhas the inscriptions 
throw light on a few of them. The Pipráhwa Buddhist vase inscrip- 
tion* describs the Šākyamuni Buddha ( Buddhasa Bhagavate 
Sakiyanam) whose brothers and sisters erected a stūpa over His 
‘asthi dhatu’. Lumbini, the birth place of the Gautam Buddha, is 
testified by the Rummindei Minor pillar inscription of Ašoka which 
runs thus—Hida Budhe jāte sakyamuniti,? The Mauryan Emperor 
made a pilgrimage to this holy place and caused a stone pillar to be 
erected and Dhammalipi to be inscribed on it. The pilgrimage has 
also been supported by the evidence of the Divyávadàána.? Mention 
of the Sakyamuni Buddha has also been made in the Minor Rock 
Edicts of Māskī and Rūpanātha as Buddha Šākya (Buddha sake)* 
and Sākya? respectively. The Relic pot Inscription of the time 
of King Menander? also throws light on the Sakyamuni the 
Buddha. 


The Nigālīsāgar Pillar Edict of Ašoka mentions the Koņāgama 
Buddha,” who is the fifth in the serial in the list of the 'Sapta 
Buddha’ of the Dīgha Nikāya.* The Mauryan Emperor had gone 
on a pilgrimage to this place and caused this pillar to be erected in 
the memory of the Konágama Buddha (Buddhasa Koņāgamanasa). 
The Lankāvatāra Sūtra,* a Sanskrit Buddhist text, also 
refers to the Konākamuni along with the Kāšyapa and Kraku- 
chhanda Buddha. Similarly the inscriptions found in the South 
East Asia as well as in the Himalayan countries of Nepal, Tibet and 
China have valuable data for studying Buddhism in India and 
outside India, 


R. B. Pandey, Hist. Lit Ins. p. 1. 

R. B. Pandey, Hist. Lit. Ins p. 39 

Divyāvadāna, 248/7-16. 

R. B. Pandey, Hist. Lit. Ins. p. 24 

Ibid. p. 21 

V. Upadhyaya, Anc. Ind. Ins. pp. 25-26. 

R. B. Pandey, Hist. Lit. Ins., p. 40. 

Digha Nikāya, Vol. II p. 4; Samyutta Nikāya Vol. I pp. 6-11. 
Lankāvatāra Sütra, 58/18-19, 
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On the coins of Kadphises I (Kujula Kadphises) we find reference 
to ‘Sach-Dhram-thilas’? which shows that this Kushana emperor 
was devoted to Buddhism evident by the word Sach Dharama i.e. 
Saddhamma (Saddharma). On the coins of Kaniska I and Huviska 
we find references to Boddo (Buddha) Sakyamuni along with his 
figure.? : 

Thus ancient Indian epigraphy has been stamped with undelible 
prints of Buddha and his doctrine. 


1. V. A. Smith, Coins of Ancient India. 
V. Upadhyaya, Bharatiya Sikke, p. 132-33. 


2. V. Upadhyaya, Bhāratīya Sikke, p. 135. 
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Glos tl? 


' A COMPARISON BETWEEN 
THERAVĀDA CIVARA-KKHANDAKAM AND 
MULASARVASTIVADA CIVARA-VASTU 


—Dipak K. Barua 


The term Mlasarvástiváda instead of Sarvāstivāda to draw a com- 
parison between Theravada and Sarvāstivāda Vinaya texts, has been 
used here as it is extremely difficult to conclude at the very outset 
that the Mūlasarvāstivāda and Sarvāstivāda Schools of Buddhism 
are basically two distinct groups holding completely different Vinaya 
rules and philosophical ideas. Some scholars had already pointed 
out this feature. During the Pre-Agokan period there had flourished 
eighteen schools of Buddhism in India, Each of them had its own 
views about the disciplinary matters, although all of these schools 
agreeing in general meaning had only small and trivial differences. 
Fa-hien in the 5th century A. C. found that in the north one master 
transmitting (the rules) to another but there were no written copies. 
However, in Pātaliputra at & Mahāyāna monastery he got a copy 
of the Mahasanghika Vinaya, of which the original was available in 
the Jetavana Vihāra. This Chinese Pilgrim preferred this copy as it 
was the most complete with the fullest explanations. He also 
obtained *'a transcript of the rules in six or seven thousand gāthās 
being the Sarvāstivādin rules, those which are observed by the 
communities of monks in the land of Tsin”.' 


From the Mahāvastu which is regarded as the first volume of the 
Vinaya of the Mahāsānghikas it is evident that Fa-hien's statement 
relating to the Mahasaüghika Vinaya is based on facts. Hence it is 
quite likely that his statement about the existence of the Sarvāstivāda 
Vinaya in verses might be true and *'this versified text had probably 
served as a basis for the developed Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya.”*-- .— 


Still I-tsing who visited India three centuries later became much 
interested in the Mulasarvāstivāda Vinaya which had been translated 
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into Chinese from Sanskrit literally by him. This Chinese pilgrim did 
not distinguish between Sarvastivada and Mūlasarvāstivāda, and so 
when he said that this School flourished in Magadha, North India, 
the islands of the Southern seas, and had some followers in later in 
Sindhu, South India and Campa, we must take into account that he 
had in his mind both the earlier and later Sarvastivada Schools. So 
it is remarked: ‘The earlier school flourished in the Pre-Christian 
and early Christian eras in Mathura, Gandhāra and Kashmir and 
then made its way to Central Asia and China in the north, and to 
the islands in the Southern Seas. After its wide propagation, it is 
very likely that its Vinaya rules under-went changes in the countries 
outside India and these did not meet with the approval of the 
Indian bhiksus of the orthodox type.’’* I-tsing noted that the term 
Mūlasarvāstivāda had been used for a School of Buddhism when 
therehad been further sub-divisions of it during his pilgrimage in the 
7th Century A.C, He mentioned eighteen schools of Buddhism under 
four principal groups, of which the third one was as follows‘ : 


“The Arya-mūlasarvāstivāda-nikāya.” 


1. Four subdivisions : 
a. The Mūlasarvāstivāda School. 
b. The Dharmagupta School. 
c. The Mahīšāsaka School. 
d. The Kàáyapiya School. 


The Chinese Pilgrim concluded his “Record” with the following 
words: “I, Long, respectfully send greeting to al! the venerable 
friends of the Great Chou (i.e. China of A. C. 690-704)... All that I 
state in accordance with the Āryamūlasarvāstivādanikāya (School) 
and no other." 5 


According to M. Winternitz: “The relationship between the 
Sarvāstivāda and the Mūlasarvāstivāda is, however, by no means 
clear.”* With a slight different interpretation Buston opined that 
similar to the upper caste introducing some rules and regulations for 
a race the upholders of the Sarvastivada School with the help 
of Sanskrit account for the mala or root of all the schools 
and so they were known as Mūlasarvāstivādins.” So also 
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J. Przyluski had written : “The Vinaya of the Mūlasarvā- 
stivādins seems to be a sort of reservoir into which have flowed 
all the currents of the Sarvāstivādin literature."? But it is 
also said: *''the Tibetan version of the Vinaya belongs to the 
Mülasarvástivàda school—an (so called) offshoot of the Sarvāstivāda 
School according to some scholars but there is not yet a consensus 
of opinion on the point’’.® 


Considering the view-points of the aforesaid authorities concern- 
ing the differences between the Mūlasarvāstivāda and Sarvāstivāda 
Schools I have however, used bere the term Mūlasārvāstivāda. 
Besides the whole text of the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya is still avail- 
able in its Tibetan rendering. In this context I presume that the term 
Mūlasarvāstivāda is more appropriate than any other substitute. 


As the Vinaya-Pitaka of both the Theravada and of the Mila- 
sarvāstivāda are of voluminous nature I have, in this paper, 
endeavoured in my humble way, to compare only the Civara- 
kkhandhakar of the Mahavagga of Theravada Buddhism with the 
Civara-vastu of Mūlasarvāstivāda School. 


The text of the Vinaya-vastu of the Mūlasarvāstivāda discovered 
near Gilgit in Kashmir is an extensive work with 423 birch bark leaves 
written in the Gupta Script of the sixth century A. C.,*? although 
its Tibetan version called Dulva consists of 13 volumes which 
actually contain accurate and literal translations** of the Mūlasarvā- 
stivāda Vinaya-vastu, of which some stereotyped passages are also 
traceable in the Divyavadána and in the Avadānašataka. In the 
Mahavyutpatti also the Civara-vastu has been mentioned as one of the 
vastus. The Tibetan rendering of the Civara-vastu had been made 
in verbatim by Sarvajfiadeva and Dharmakara of Kashmir with the 
help of vidyākaraprabha of Central India and a Tibetan Lotsava 
during the 9th century A. C. In Tibetan there is only one Vinaya 
Collection called Du/va, while in Chinese there are at least five. 

j i , 

However, a comparison of the contents between Pali Civara- 
kkhandhakam and Sanskrit / Tibetan Civara-vastu may be made in 
the following manner. The Civara-kkhandhakam is the eighth 
chapter of the Mahāvagge of Pali Vinaya-Pitaka, There are some 
differences in the arrangement of chapters between the two 
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traditions, although the main theme of discussions is fairly close. 
Such a characteristic reveals that the contents of these two texts 
have been derived from a common source.** 


The following thirty-one sub-topics have been included in the 
Civara-kkhandhakam : (I) Jivaka-vatthu, (II) Satthibhariya-vatthu, 
(III) Bimbisārarāja-vatthu, (IV) Rājagahasetthi-vatthu, (V) Setthi- 
putta-vatthu, (VI) Pajjotarāja-vatthu, (VII) Samatimsavirecanakatha, 
(VIII) Varayacana-kathā, (IX) Kambalanujananadi-katha, (X) Pam- 
sukulapariyesnā-kathā, (XD  Cīvarapatiggahakasammuti-kathā, 
(XII) Bhardagarasammutiādi-kathā, (XIII) Cīvararanjana-kathā, 
(XIV) Chinnakacivaranu-Janana, (XV) Ticivarānujananā, (XVI) Ati- 
rekacivara-katha, (XVII) Visākhā-vatthu, (XVIIT) Nisidanadianu- 
janana, (XIX) Pacchimvikappanupagacīvarādi-kathā, (XX) Sanghi- 
kacīvaruppāda-kathā, (XXI) Upanandasaputta-vatthu, (XXII) Gila- 
navatthu-kathā, (XXIII) Matasantaka-kathā, (XXIV) Naggikapati- 
kkhepa-kathā, (XXV) Kusaciradipatikkhepa-katha, (XXVI) Sabba- 
nilakadipatikkhepa-katha, (XXVII) Vassamvutthanam-Anuppan- 
nacivarakatha, (XXVIII) Samgbebhinne Cīvaruppāda-kathā, 
(XXIX) Duggahitasuggahitādi-kathā, (XXX) Atthacīvaramātikā, and 
(XXXI) Udānagāthā. In the Civara-kkhandhakam it is stated that 
(1) Jivaka Komārabhacca is a child born of the harlot Salavati: 
of Rajagaha, who 1s thrown away after birth, but picked up, bred 
and brought up by prince Abhaya. Being grown up under princely 
care Jivaka goes to Takkhasilà or modern Taxila to learn medicine 
and after finishing his study he becomes an expert physician, cures 
the chronic headache of the wife of a merchant by only one dose of 
medicine, cures Bimbisara of fistula, executes successful operation of 
brain in and intestines, and offers a pair of costly cloths which are 
the presents from the king of Kosala to Buddha who allows the 
bhikkhus to use robes and blankets presented by the lay devotees. 
On the other hand, the Civara-vastu describes jīvaka, Ajātagatru 
and Abhaya as sons of Bimbisára ; although Ajātašatru is the only 
legitimate son born of Upacelā, the second queen, while the birth of 
other two sons reveals Bimbisara's debauchery—Abhaya being the 
son of Āmrapālī, the famous courtesan, and Jivaka being the son of 
the wife of a merchant. Here the first story relates the marriage of 
Bimbisāra with Upacelā ; the second one is that of the founding 
Amrapàli who has been adopted as a daughter by a Licchavi 
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nobleman called Mahānāma and throws interesting light on the 
politico-social , customs of the Licchavis ; the third narrative is 
that of the birth of Jivaka who goes to Takgašilā to study and 
after finishing his education he becomes an expert physician 
who cures several patients including his step-mother Vaidehi 
Upacelā, step-brother. Ajātašatru, and Buddha suffering from cold. 
This portion of narration in the Vinaya-vastu is informative. In 
the Civara-kkhandhakam next follow the rules relating to the proper 
receipt and distribution of robes. Buddha is said to.allow six kinds 
of dye, i.e. dye from roots, dye from stems, dye from bark, dye 
ffom leaves, dye from flowers, and dye from fruits. It is related 
here that Buddha having seen the rice-fields of Magadha, which are 
laid out in strips, in lines, in embankments and in squares asks 
Ananda that thé monks should follow the same design in preparing 
the robes, The bikkhus have been allowed to use only three robes, 
i.e. a double outer cloak, a single upper robe, and a single inner 
robe ; bed-sheet, towel, strainer and the. like. But they are not 
allowed naked bath in the open.!? The Civara-vastu describes the 
occasion for the introduction of the Civara or special dress of the 
bhiksus when Bimbisāra mistakes an Ajivaka for a bhikgu. Accord- 
ing to this version like the Pali text the Civara is sewn out of a 
number of pieces of cloth and is to look when spread like a EE 
field of Magadha. This Vastu next narrates the story of Viáakha' 
marriage with the son of the chief-minister of king of Kohsla, 
Prasenajit, who kilis the sons of Višākhā who consequently 
developes a retiring mind and takes refuge in the Triratna, After 
having returned to Rājagrha Buddha tells the story of the birth of 
Mrgasiras from the womb of a female deer, who becomes an 
astrologer and ultimately joins the Sangha and attains to perfection. 
Buddha again goes to Šrāvastī where he accepts the offerings of 
Višākhā and at her request allows the bhiksus and bhiksunis to use 
bathing dress. As already pointed out, in the Pali Civara-kkham- 
dhakam also it is related that the bathing nakedly in the open is not 
allowed. The Sanskrit/Tibetan version records for the monks some 
directions relating to keeping their articles of use clean, seats, bed- 
covers, bandages, segregation of monks suffering from leprosy, 
preparing the civara made of some materials and prohibition 
of making civara from trimming hair, using barks, deer-skin,. 
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camel-hair, blue cloths with border, turban, nomination of another 
bhiksu for receiving gifts of Civara on his behalf while a monk goes 
away on tour, distribution of Civara among the monks, claim of 
monks to the Bowl and Cīvara left by deceased monk ora $ramapnera, 
serving their fellow brethern in sickness, and the persons entitled to 
a Civara in course of transit from one monk to another.1* It is to 
be noted that the stories of previous births of Purnamukha and 
Upānanda have close affinity with the stories collected in the Paiica- 
tantra. The narratives found in the Cīvara-vastu about an usage, 
i.e. that the property of a person dying without an issue goes to the 
State and in the case of a monk the property devolves on the 
Sangha, and about the celebration of the water-festival by King 
Prasenajit with the participation of the monks and nuns are interes- 
ting. In fact, this Vastu with an information about the introduc- 
tion of certain ecclesiastical regulations narrates some stories in 
details. 


Hence the similarities and dissimilarities between Pali Civara- 
kkhandhakam aad Sanskrit Civara-vastu mainly restoried from its 
Tibetan version may be noticed in a brief discussion on the aforesaid 
contents, The Theravāda and Mūlasaravāstivāda traditions agree 
with regard to the directions in connection with the (a) introduction 
of some rules relating to the dress of the monks and nuns, 
(b) making of civara or robes,* 5 '(c) washing of clothes,!% (d) using 
bed-covers and banadages for itches,*” (e) nature of materials 
suitable for a monk's dress,** (f) occasions for laying aside the 
civara,*® 


Further with regard to the linguistic pecularities it may be 
pointed out that the language of the text of the Civara-kkhandhakam 
is pure Pali, while that of the Civara-vastu is not classical Sanskrit 
but Buddhist Sanskrit with more Prakritism tban any text in the 
same language. 


As I am to close this discussion, in conformity with my remarks 
at the beginning of this paper, I put the following two fundamental 
questions before the scholars: (i) Are the Sarvāstivāda and the 
Mülesarvastiváda identical? and (ii) are the complete text of 
the Sarvāstivāda Vinaya available in Tibetan ? 
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NOTES ON THE BUDDHIST CONCEPT OF AHIMSA 


—H. N. Chatterjee 


That the great Teacher inherited and properly utilised the valued 
heritage of the ancient Indian thoughts enshrined mostly in the 
Upanisads, has been recognised by the Buddhist scholars. We have 
from Oldenberg the following observations which will enlighten 
any reader on the point. Thus it is observed : 


“It is certain that Buddhism has acquired as an inheritance 
from Brahmanism.not merely a series of its most important 
dogmas, but what is not less significant to the historian, 
the bent of its religious thought and feeling, which is more 
easily comprehended than expressed in words." 

( Buddha, p. 53 ) 


Rhys Davids, whose researches in the field of Buddhism are of 
enviable standard, rightly points out in more clear terms that the 
ethical universalism in Buddhism may be traced in the Upanisads 
principally. In his own words: 


“Gautama was born and brought up and lived and died a 
Hindu...... There was not much in the metaphysics and prin- 
ciples of Gautama which can not be found in one or other 
of the orthodox systems, and a great deal of his morality 
could be matcbed from earlier or later Hindu books. Such 
originality as Gautama possessed lay in the way in which he 
adopted, enlarged, ennobled and systematised that which 
had already been well said by others; in the way in which 
he carried out to their logical conclusion principles of equity 
and justice already acknowledged by some of the most 
prominent Hindu thinkers. The difference between him 
and other teachers lay chiefly in his deep earnestness and 
in his broad public spirit of philanthopy." 
Buddhism, pp, 83-4. 
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In the background of such a condition it will be our duty in 
this short paper to show that in the ancient Indian concept 
kiling or injury to the, beings except in cases where there was 
religious sanction, was discouraged, and that the Buddhist concept 
of ahimsā might have been the modified form of ahimsa of the 
Vedic period as also of the later ages in the epics and the Purāņas. 
Sacrifice, we know it to be certain that, formed an important constituent 
of the Vedic religion. So far as the Pali texts are concerned, in the 
Samyutta-Nikaya, ( 1. p. 76 ) there are references to the four kinds 
of' sacrifices, namely, Assamedha, Purisamedha, Vūjapeya and 
Samyüpüsa. In the Suttanipdta in the Brahmanadhammikasutta we 
come across a picture of the ancient Bráhmanas, who in their early 
stages did not kill cows in sacrifices. In the Subhasutta of the 
Suttanipāta it has been stated that the Brāhmaņas are expected 
to observe five Dhammas, namely, Saccam ( truthfulness ) ` tapam 
( austerity ) ; brahmacariyam ( moral life); ajjhenam (study ) and 
cagam (sacrifice). 1n the Samyuttanikaya (1. pp. 75-6 ) we are 
told.that the king Pasenadi of Kosala arranged for a sacrifice for 
which 500 each of bulls, heifers, goats and rams were collected by 
his men against their will. Again we hear in the Dīgha-Nikāya īhe 
episode of the Brāhmaņa Kūtadanta, arranging a sacrifice where 
also several animals were bound to be killed. ( II. 5 ). 


It is certain that the killing of animals in the sacrifice, however 
sacred it may appear, could invite criticism so much so that the 
Šāstrakāras had.to think in terms of explaining their justification, if 
at all. Interestingly we may refer here to the vigourous attacks on 
the acts of the Brāhmaņical thinkers in respect of killing animals 
in sacrifice. Thus Mādhavācārya in his Sarvadaršanasamgraha 
records one such line of attack by the Cārvākas in a sarcastic way 
It has been argued that if the argument of the Brahmanical teachers 
that the animal killed in the sacrifice may easily find an abode in 
heaven, why should then, the sacrificer not feel tempted to kill his 
father in sacrifice so that he also may easily go to heaven: 


„pašu$ cen nihatah svargam jyotigtome gamisyati / 
svapità yajamaaena tatra kasmān na himsyate // 
Sarvadaršanasamgraha, Cārvākadaršanam, p.13. 
d ( Third edition, B.O.R.I, Poona, 1978 ). 
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The Buddhists are strictly against injury to all the beings and in 
this context it is essential to note that observance of the moral 
precepts forms for the Buddhists the first step of the path of spiritual 
progress of an adept. These precepts are classified as physical 
( kāyika ) , vocal ( vàcasika ) and mental ( mānasika ). The very 
first Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya ( 1. pp. 4f.) discusses the Silas which 
have been classified as minor (cula), medium ( majjhima ) and 
major ( mahà ) and the minor sections contain the actual precepts, 
the medium repeats and enlarges the same, while the third speaks 
of the various practices and professions of the Brahmanical priests. 


In the precepts we find the directive in the form of not killing 
the beings. Buddhaghosa in the Visuddhimagga ( pp. 10-16 ) by 
raising the question-katividham silam discusses the point elaborately. 
For the monks and.the nuns number of moral duties have been 
prescribed some of which have been codified. in the Bhikkhu- 
patimokkha and in the Bhikkhuņi-pātimokkha. For the sāmaņeras 
( unordained novices ) the well-known ten sīlas have been prescribed 
of which one is: pāņātipātā veramaņī i.e desisting from the acts 
leading to the loss of life of the beings.* - 


Reference may be made here to non-violence or non-injury 
( ahimsā ) for which we find eulogistic statements as in the 
Digha Nikāya ( III. 147, lines, 5-9): | 


Sacce ca dhamme ca dame ca samyame 
soceyya sīlālay-uposathe ca, 

dāne ahimsaya asahase rato 
dalham samādāya samattam ācari 

so tena kammena divam samakkami. 


In the Anguttaranikdya it has been held : 


Imani kho bhikkhave tini pandita-pafifiatta@ai sappurisapafifiattani 
Sabbhi dānam upaññattam ahimssa safifiamo damo. 
mātāpitu-upatthānam santánam brahmacariya 
satam etāni thánàai yàni sevetha pandito 

"ariyo dassanasammanno so lokam bhajate sivam ti. 
S Pt. 1, p, 151, lines 22-27. 


1. See, Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, P. 70. 
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This moral virtue, it may be pointed out, is not peculiar 
to Buddhism as we may find number of cases where this has been 
stressed as a desirable virtue. The Rgveda as also other Vedic 
texts have strong directives regarding avoidance of injury to others. 
Thus we have in the R. V, X. 15. 6: 

mā himsista pitarah kena cin nah. 


In the Atharvaveda we have several cases where injury to 
others has been prohibited. Thus are the cases like: 
mā himsisur vahatu muhyamānam : 14, 2. 9 


H 


( Let them not injure the bridal car as it is driven ) 
Mā himsistam kumaryam. A.V, XIV. 1.6 
Mā himsista pitarah mātaram ca, VI. 140.2 


` In the Taittiriyasamhita we find: Mā himsih, 1.2.2.2 ; 
again, Mà mà himsth, 3.3.1 ; 


The Aitareyabrāhmaņa, has identical directive: 1.22.10. 


The Chandogya Upanisad declares in unequivocal terms in favour 
of ahimsā : Atha yat tapo dānam ürjavam ahimsā satyavacanam iti 
tà asya daksinah. 1II.17.4 


For students -specifically inculcation of this virtue has been 
stressed in the same Upanisad: ācāryakulād vedam .adhitya... 
sarvendriyani  sampratisthāpyāfimsan ^ sarvabhütüny ^ anyatra 
tirthebhyà... na ca punar āvartate. : Ibid, VIII. 15. 


The three virtues of which companion in one, are to be- practised 
always, as has been indicated in the Upanisadic text : 


Tad etat trayam Siksed damam dänam dayām iti. 
Brhadāraņyaka Up. V 2. 


„Gautama, who is generally acclaimed to be the first writer of 
Dharmasūtras, mentions compassion towards all beings as the 
foremost virtue of the soul : 


Daya sarvabhütesu.. yasyaite catvārimšat samskāra na 
cāstāv ātmaguņā na sa brahmaņah sāyujyam salokatàm 
gacchati. l "SES 

Gautamadharmasūtra, VII. 24-25. 
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For.identical views vide the Matsyapurāņa 52.8-11 ; vide also 
Mārkaņģdeyapurāņa, 25. 32-33 for the mention of almost all the 
Guņas including ahimsā. 


The M ahābhārata. which is regarded as the repository of all that 
relates to Indian culture; in several places eulogises ahimsā. 'Thus 
in the Adiparva of the text this has been mentioned as the foremost 
of the virtues for all the beings : 


-Ahimsā paramo Minds sarvaprāņabhrtām vara i 
7 Tasmāt pranabbrtah,sarvao na himsyāt brahmanah kvacit // 
| 11.13-14. 


' ty + ` 


For identical verses acclaiming ahimsā vidē the following verses of 
the Mahābhārata : oe E 


Ahimsā sarvabhūtesu dharmam jyayastaram vidu h. 
" ; Drona, P. 192.38. 


Ahimsā sarvabhūtebhyo dtarmebtyo jyayasi matā. - 
I ie 4 Santi, P. 265.6 


Na himsyat sarvabliütàni maitráyanagatas caret / 
Pow Santi, P, 329.18 


The tone is more serious in the Anušāsanaparva of the text : 


Ahimsā paramo dharmas tathāhimsā param tapah / 
Ahimsā parāmam. satyam yato dharmaļ pravartate // 115.25, 


We find the same attitude in the Asvamedhikaparva : 


Ahimsā paramo dharmo himsā cadharmalaksana. 43,21 

In the Puranas the same tendency is observed in favour of 
ahimsā. A few _examples will suffice to establish beyond doubt 
that this virtue of the soul was universally acclaimed : 


Vāmanapurāņa : Ahimsa satyam asteyam dānam ksantir damah 
Samah / 
Akārpaņyam ca $aucam ca tapas ca rajanicara // 
Daśāħgo rāksasasrestha dharmo'sau sarvavarnika h// 
14.1-2 
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The Padmapurāņa more emphatically goes to the extent of declaring 
that one cannot claim to reach heaven through gift or sacrifice, out 
it is possible only through the practice of non-injury to the beings : 


Na vedair na ca danais ca na tapobhir na cadhvaraih / 
 Kathaficit svargatim yānti purusāh pranihimsakah A 

Ahimsa paramo dharmo hy ahimsaiva param tapah / 

Ahimsa paramam dānam ity āhur munayah sada / 

Masakan sarīsrpān damsāny ūkādyān mānavams tathā / 

Atmaupamyena pasyanti mānavā ya daydlavah // 1,31. 26-28 


These verses have been repeated in the same text, VI, 243.69-71 
"The Matsyapurāņa is more specific in the statement : 


Brahmacaryam tapah saucam anukrošam ksamā dhrtih / 
Sanātanasya dharmasya mulam etad durāsadam // 143.30-32 


All these point to the fact that ahimsd is not strictly a Buddhist 
concept but it also equally true that through Buddha this doctrine 
has attained a new hue and this paper is intended to be brought to 
a close by. making reference to a statement practical in outlook 
wherein it has been prohibited to carry ahimsā to the extreme. 
Thus several Purāņas hold boldly that there is no sin when through 
killing of a rogue or ruffian the whole world may attain peace : 


Yasmiņs tu nihate bhadre jivante (jīvati) bahavah sukham / 
Tasmin hate nàsti-subhe patakam copapātakam // 
> Brahmāņda, P, II. 36.188. 
Brahmapurana: Yasmin nipātite saukhyam bahūnām upajāyate / 
M unayas tadvadham aj) asvamedhašatādhikam//* 
d 141.22. 


* The Kurma-purana enlists ahithsa as a yama (abstinance) : ahimsaá satyam . 
..yamàh samksapatah proktāš cittašuddhipradā nrpàm. II. 11. 13. 
(is it equivalent to Buddhist concept of Caitatka.?). The Lingāpurāņa 
(Chap 8. 8-9) mentions eight sādhanas of yoga, of which yama is the first, 

and reference here is to be made to the yogosūtra, II. 30: Ahirsa- 
satyamastayabrahmacaryüpanigrahà yamah. For this prohibitions of the 
fastras see Medhātithi's commentary on the Manusamhitā, IV. 147. 

. 1: For the Budhist concept of ahimsa as a sila, as also as a mental property o 
(caitasika) (see Vijriaptimatratasiddhi, p. 28), and for further elaboration 
on the point from both Brahmanical and Budhist point of view, see; 
the article, entitled Ahimsa by Akira Hirakaisa included in the 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Ceylon, 1963. 
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STUDIES IN SUN - WORSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA 
—K. L. Hazra 


In ancient times all over the world the Sun had not only won 
admiration and reverence from people but was also worshipped by 
them. In the religious lives of the Indo-Europeans, the Indo- 
Iranians and the Indo-Aryans, the worship of the Sun occupied an 
important position, and was regarded as one of the common features 
of their religious lives. Because, many Aryan languages have used a 
common word for the Sun. It is known from the vedic tradition that 
under various forms and names the Sun was worshipped. “The 
variants of Sūrya are as follows : Hvare (Avestan), Sol (Latin), Sauil 
(Goth), Heure (Welsch), Saule (old Prussian), Saule (Lith) Yāska 
mentions that according, to his predecessors there were only three 
deities viz., Agni, Vàyu and Sürya who had various appellations 
because of their different functions. The Rigveda refers to it also. 
The Chāndogya Upanisad says that Kausitaki advised his son to 
worship the Sun in different forms. "'Kausitakih putramuvāc 
ra$min stvam paryāvartayādbahavo vi te bhavisyantityadhidaiva- 
tam”. It seems that the Vedic period witnessed the worship of the 
Sun in its different positions such as the rising Sun, the Sun at its 
zenith, the setting Sun and the nocturnal Sun. The Grihyasütras 
describe the worship of the Sun in the morning. In the Mālatimā- 
dhava of Bhavabhüti we find an account of prayers offered by the 
Sūtradhāra to the rising Sun to remove all his sins. Sürya was 
regarded as the rising Sun. According to some scholars, Vivasvat 
also was the rising Sun. Savitri was the setting Sun, and Varuņa 
was the nocturnal Sun. Mitra was taken as the Sun-god of the day. 
In the Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad there is a reference to the 
adoration of the Sun in the morning, at midday and in the evening 
and the offering of prayers with water, flowers, sandal etc. for the 
removal of sins. ‘‘...... trinyupüsanani bhavanti”. The Rigveda 
describes that the singer wished the rising Sun to declare him sinless 
to Mitra, Varuna and other Gods. For the worship of the Sun seven 
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periods of the day were fixed in the Chāndogya Upanisad. The 
Khadira Grihyasütra describes the adoration of the Sun for the 
enjoyment of riches and for the attainment of fame. It is because 
of the worship of the different aspects of the Sun, there appeared 
various names and forms of the Sun-god and as a result several 
independent Sun-gods arose. Savitri represented the stimulative 
aspect of the Sun. The friendly and beneficient nature of the Sun 
could be found in Mitra. Sürya was connected with the light-giving 
aspect of the Sun. The Sun-god of prosperity was Pusan. The 
healing aspect ofthe Sun could be foilnd ih the Ašvins. It is clear 
from the above facts that the worship of the different aspects of the 
Sun gave birth to various hames and forms of the Sun-god. 

"Sürya was regarded. as the mošt concrete of the solar deities, 
because it represented the red orb of theSun, The Rigveda describes 
Sūrya's close connection with the orb. There are many references 
-to the rising and setting of the Sur in the later Vedic literature. 
Stirya has been taken as thé scofching Sun. The Brahmanas and 
the Upanisads mention the worship of the orb of the Sun. In the 
Upanayana ceremony of a Brahmin boy, the preceptor, at'the time 
of giving the sacred thread to à boy, when the latter would look at 
the orb of the Sun, would’offer ‘prayer’to that god for the protection 
of this boy. There are also descriptions of the worship of Sürya in 
the morning and the evening in the Sarnkhāyana Grihyasutra and 
the A$valàyana Grihyasütra. The céremonies like the Sūrya-daršana, 
the Süryana-maskára etc. clearly show the importance of Sürya- 
worship in ancient India. The Rigveda describes Sürya's rays as 
the hands of the Sun, sometimes as the seven horses of the Sun's 
chariot on: which he was driven in the firmament, and also as the 
banner‘of the: Sun. It also mentions Sürya as the son of the sky 
and the dawn. He was the priest of the Gods. The Atharvaveda 
says that he sprang from Vritra under the name of Divākar. The 
"Taittiripa Samhita says that the dawn was the wife of Sürya. The 
descriptions of the Rigveda, the Atharvaveda and thé Taittiriya 
Samhitā signify that Sürya indicated the personified form of the 
Sun. 

Sūrya, who, was the source of light; removed darkness by his 
clear light. He gave light for the god, the world and the man. He 
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was the lord of Viávajyotis. In the Chāndogya Upanisad he was 
the highest light. The Rigveda mentions that while the earth was 
upheld by truth, the sky was upheld by Sürya. He watched the 
good and bad deeds of men. The Taittiriya Samhità narrates the 
offering of prayer by people to Strya for the protection from the 
evil. ” The Rigveda, .the Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas describe 
him as a great healer. He played the role of a great physician and 
he removed various diseases. He removed evil dreams and gave 
protection from evil spirits and influences. He killed enemies and 
brought peace and prosperity. He is mentioned as tbe soul of all 
moveable and immoveable things in the Rigveda. There is a refe- 
rence to the worship of Sürya as a Time in the Atharvaveda, The 
Upanisads identify him with the year-Samvatsara. 


There were traces of foreign influence in the development of Sun- 
worship in the western part of Northern India from the early centuries 
of the Christian era and this influence must have reached from 
Eastern Iran when the Saka-Pahlava invaders came to these Indian 
regions. The Brihat Samhità narrates that the images and temples of 
the Sun-god should be installed and consecrated by the Magas, who, 
according to several scholars, were no doubt the Magi of ancient 
Iran, the Sun and fire worshipping priests, The Purāņas mention 
that Sāmba, the son of Krsna by Jāmbavatī, on the advice of Narada, 
erected a temple of the Sun-god on the banks of the Candrabhāgā, 
the modern Chenab in the Punjab, to worship the Sun in 
order to get cured of leprosy from which he was suffering and when 
he did not get any local Brāhmaņa as a regular priest of the temple, 
he brought from Sakadvipa the Magas who were the Sun-worship- 
ping priests. The Mahābhārata and the Visņu Purāņa refer to the 
Magas (Margas), who were one of the four castes of Šākadvīpa. It 
is difficult to say definitely about the exact location of Sākadvīpa, 
because, no detailed evidence relating to its geographical position 
from any of the Purāņas or other sources is available. It is very 
probable that Sakadvipa must have been located in Eastern Iran 
because the “Saka occupation of the western part of Northern 
India”, where the temple of Mūlasthān (Multan) which was built by 
the Magas, *'was principally the work of the Sakas of Eastern Iran", 
Possibly, the Magi, who were a priestly tribe of Medea came into 
close contact with Iran when Cyrus invaded Medea and Lydia and 
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brought them under his control. Some of the Magi priests played 
a great role to develop Zoroastrianism after the death of its founder 
in the fifth century B.C. At first there was a gulf of difference 
between their mode of life and that of the Iranians. But they made 
a compromise and asa result. we find the rise and development of 
Mithraism in the fifth or the fourth century B.C. The worship of 
the Sun-god and the Fire-god under the name of Mithra was the 
chief characteristic of the Magi-cult. An inscription dated Saka 
1039 ie. A.D. 1137-38 found at Govindapur in the Gaya district 
states that the Mapas, who took their origin from the Sun, came to 
this country at the request of Sāmba. It is known from the 
Bhavisya Purāņa that a Brāhmaņa whose name was Sujihva belon- 
ged to the Mihira Gotra. His daughter was Niksubhā, who fell in 
love with the Sun. Their son was Jarašabda or Jarašasta and all 
Magas, who had a girdle round their waist which was known as 
Avyanga,- sprang from him. This Avyahga, which was exactly the 
Aivyāonghen of the Avesta language, was no doubt the Kusti used 
by the Parsee people now-a-days. Some coins of Kanishka of the 
Kushána dynesty bear a figure with the name Miiro-Mihira, which, 
according to R.G. Bhandarkar, is the Sanskritised form of the 
persian Mihr and is probably a corruption of Mithra, the Avestic 
form of the Vedic Mitra, Iran or Parsia was the place where the 
Mihr cult took its origin and gradually it flourished. Traces of its 
influence were found not only in Asia Minor but Kanishka's coins 
proved its prominence even in the east. This Iranian solar cult 
made its great influence in India during the Saka-Kushana period 
(2nd century B.C.—2nd century A.D.) and the Magas, the Sun- 
worshipping priests of this cult, arrived in India during that time. 
Neither there was any Sun-icon of Iranian tradition of a date earlier 
than the Kushàna period nor there was any record mentioning them 
before the second century A.D. was available, Several Kushana 
and Gupta Sun-icons carrying lranian features were found. They 
signify the influence of the Magas in the religious life during these 
periods. Some coins of wema Kadphises of the first century B.C. 
bear the figure of the fire altar. Many Indo-Greek coins of the 
third and second centuries B.C. were discovered. They bear the 
figures of Helios of Mithra. A seal was found at Basārh. It contains 
the legend in Gupta character which reads Bhagavata-Ādityasya. 
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Another seal which was also unearthed at Basarh contains the legend 
Ravidāsa (h). A seal was found at Bhita. It bears the legend 
Adityasya. Another seal was found at Rājaghāt. It bears the 
legend Lokāditya.- All these seals belonged to the Gupta period 
and they show the popularity of the worship of the Sun in ancient: 
India. 


The standing image of the Sun-god with Aruna on a four horsed 
chariot was found on a pottery piece of the Mauryan period in 
Patna. A Sunga terracotta found at Chandraketugarh shows the 
Sun-god with two females on a toy-cart drawn by four horses. In 
the Bodhgaya railing-image of the first century B. C, the figure of 
the Sun-god on one wheeled chariot drawn by four horses was 
found. He was attended on either side by a female figure with an 
arrow. A rayed disc came out just behind him and there was an 
umbrella over him. A royal figure of Sūrya in a four horsed chariot 
accompanied by two women of the second or first century B. C. was 
found at the Buddhist cave temple of Bhājā. The image of the 
Sun-god on a four horsed chariot with one wheel of the second 
century A.D. was found at Lālā Bhagat in Kanpur in U.P. This 
sculpture was placed on a pillar which indicates that like the 
Garudadhavaja the establishment of the Suryadhvaja might have 
been the custom of that period. Because a few local coins of Avanti 
and literary documents have given us evidence to prove it. The 
figure of the Sün-god on one wheeled chariot drawn by four horses 
and was attended by a female figure on either side of the first 
century A.D. was found at Anantagumpha cave of Kandagiri of 
Orissa. Many images of the Sun-god from Gandhāra and Mathurā 
regions of the Kushana and the post Kushana periods signify the 
popularity of the worship of the Sun-god in these regions. This cult 
occupied an important position in the religious history of the Gupta 
period. The figures of the Sun-god of the Gupta period were found 
at Mathura, Madhya Pradesh, eastern and western India and even to 
Afghanistan. Even inscriptions help us to show the prominence of 
the worship of the Sun-god at that time. The Mandasor stone 
inscription of the time of Kumüragupta records that a Sun-temple was 
constructed in Dašor, the ancient Da$apura in the Avanti region of 
the Madhya Pradesh in the year 436 A.D. by a guild of weavers and 
was repaired in A.D. 473, A copperplate discovered at Indor in the 
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Bulandshahr district in the North-west Provinces refers to an 
endowment of Devavisnu in A.D. 464 for a lamp in a Sun-temple at 


Indor. 


Another inscription dated A.D. 511 mentions a temple of 


Āditya. The Gwalior inscription of the fifteenth year of: Mihirakula 
describes the construction of'a Sun-temple at Gopādri in Gwalior 
state by Matriseta. The Deo-Barņārk inscription belonging to the 
time of jivitagupta II, a later Gupta king, records the existence of 
a Sun-temple at a place which was situated about 25 miles south- 
west of Arrah in Shahabad district of Bihar. 
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THE SALIENT FEATURES OF THE ALAMKARAS 
USED IN THE THERA-GATHA 


—Asha Das 


On the very threshold of Pali literature we are confronted with 
a body of lyrical poetry which are distinguished by refinement and 
beauty of thought as well as by skill in the figures of speech and 
profundity of expression. There are the Gāthās attributed to the 
Buddhist Theras which consist of stanzas ranging in number from 
1 (single verses) to 70 (the great group of Verses) stanzas. These 
stanzas or Gāthās are composed in some different metres. A 
stanza or Gathà is generally formed of two lines, however, the 
stanzas made up of a combination.of three or four lines are not also 
rare in the text. The figures of speech have been freely used here 
and nowhere they appear to be a hindrance to the enjoyment of 
literary beauty of their own which can't be reproduced in other 
language. In thé Tberagāthā, the readers must have seen the valley, 
forests, mountains and rivers of India, they must have viewed 
the silent Bhikkhus seated at the foot of the fig tree, or in a moun- 
tain cave or in a small hut. They must have experienced the 
feelings inspired by the approach of the cloud, by the sight of trees, 
birds, beasts and the animal world ; in short, they must be acquain- 
ted with all the sights aud sounds of an Indian landscape. Of these 
different factors which have made the Gāthās so prominent and 
scholastic, one is the appropriate use of the figures of speech or 
Alamkāra, specially simile and metaphor. The appropriate similes 
and metaphors that have embellished the Gāthās have been drawn 
from various concrete objects of nature as well as abstract 
ideas. 


It is not possible to discuss all the Alamkāras used by the 
Theras ; we shall take up some excellent and apt number of similes 
and metaphors and discuss them in brief. 
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Philosophical Similes : 


The philosophical similes are well competent in the poetic com- 
positions of the Theragāthā. Sometimes poetry and philosophy go 
hand in hand; our Gāthās are the living examples of this truth. 
Let us pick up a few examples: 


dumavhayāya uppanno, játo paņdaraketunā, 
Ketuhā Ketunā yeva mahaketum padhamsyiti 
(Vimalakondafifia, No. 64) 


*[ was born of the Tree-named one, begotten by the bright 
bannered one. The banner-Killer has destroyed the bearer of 
the great banner by means of the banner." (Elders' Verses I, 
Norman, p 9) . 


Here the thera is very fond of Alamkāra which is generally 
happy and effective. His command over language is also clear. 
And again : 


itissu sangham Bhagavānusāsati, satthà sayam  pànitaleva 
dassayanti (nāgita, no 86) 


- “So indeed the blessed teacher instructs the Order himself, truly 
showing the palms of his hands.” (E. V. I, p 11) 


The magnanimity of the teacher's character is nicely reflected 
here, The teacher is highly capable to show Nirvāna to his 
followers as perfectly and thoroughly as the palms of his hands. 
*Panitaleva dessayanti' is a very homely simile used by the Indian 
poet. 


Lust, desire for son and daughter, and wrong notion are 
compared to muds, mires and chasms respectively, The poet 
says : l 


uttinnà pańkapalipā, pātālā parivajjitā, mutto ogbā ganthā ca, 
sabbe mana visamhatāti. (Devasabho, no. 89) 


*The muds and mires are crossed, the chasms are avoided. I 
am released from flood and tie. All conceits are exterminated.” 
( E.V.I. p 12) 
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In the second line Lust is also compared to flood and tie. The 
verse quoted above is a good example for prettiness and eloquence. 


The poet sometime has painted a graphic picture to express a 
simple idea, As for Example :-- 


abhisattho va nipātati vayo, rūpam afifiamiva tath'eva santam, 
( kimbilo, No, 118) 


*(Old) age falls upon one as though ordered ; the shape, al- 
though the same, is as though different." ( E.V.I, p 15) 


It is also a good example of an unconventional simile drawn 
from the philosophical field. Here the words are used in a sense 
different from that generally assigned to them. The simile is 
excellent for its artha-gaurava or weightiness of significance. 


The following verse is a bit humourous :- 


Makkato paficadvardyam  kutikayam  pasakkiya,  dvarena 
anupariyeti, ghattiyanto muhum muhum ( Valliyo, No. 125 ) 


*A monkey having approached the five doored small hut goes 
round and round from door to door, knocking again and again." 
(EV.I,p17). 


Though the metaphor is effective and to some extent ingenious 
and common it has a literary appeal to a really appreciative 
mind, and we do not find anything artificial in it. The darkness 
disappeared by the advent of the light—is a very common idea in 
classical literature, Thus when the Thera wants to compare his 
mental condition after his renunciation taking a mirror from the 
barber, he does it in his own characteristic mode of expression. 

He says :- 


tucche kayo adissittha, andhaküro tamo vyagā ; ( Vītasoka, no 
170) *My body seemed empty. In my state of ( mental ) blindness 
the darkness (of ignorance) disappeared." (EV.I,p21) The 
simile, therefore, suggests Vitasoka's mental graciousness which 
is considered to be an excellence of a Thera. All top-knots of his 
mind have been cut off— ‘sabbe Cola samucchinna'. l 


A devout and resolute Bhikkhu is compared to an ox. And this 
has been served by our Thera with a simile. 
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"The following verse is worth quoting :- 


Yathāpi bhaddo ājafifio khalitvà patititthati 


Bhiyyo laddhāna samvegam àálino vahate dhuvam ( Nandaka, 
on 173 ). 


E) 


«Just as a noble thoroughbred, having stumbled, stands firm 
( again ) and making a violent effort again, draws its burden un- 
daunted, E.V. I, p 22. The simile.is very simple and distinct. 


An unreliable man who has no reverence for devout and resolute 
is far from the true doctrine as the sky is from the earth—nabham 
putthaviyā yathāti. ( Sabhiyo, 278 ) 


And—if that fool hears the Teacher's preaching, he cannot 
realise it as the earth is far from the sky—nabhasi pathavi yathā. 
( Yasadatta, no 360). Here the simile is sweet and graceful, 
simple aud lucid. The poet uses a series of similes in the following 
Verses :- 


aniccāni gahakāni tattha tattha punappunam, 
gaha-kürakam gevesanto dukkhā jāti punappunam. 
gahakāraka, ditthosi puna geham na kāhasi ; 
Sabhā te phāsukā bhaggā thünikà ca vidālitā ; 
vipariyādikatam cittam idh'eva vidhamissati. 

(Sivako, no 183-184) 


"Little houses are impermanent. Here and there again and 
again [ have sought that bouse-builder. Rebirth again and again is 
painful." 


“You are seen, housebuilder, you will not build a house again. 
All your rafters are broken, your gables are torn asunder. The 
mind, brought to an end, will blow about in this very existence," 


(E. V. I, p 23) 


This series of comparisons have cērtainly enhanced the beauty of 
the language. As a matter of fact, in the Gāthā we find that the 
figures of speech have been freely used, and nowhere they appear to 
be an obstruction to the enjoyment of literary beauty. But there is 
a complexity of thoughts. Here human body is compared to a house 
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and it is a very common simile used by theIndians. Who isthe house 
builder ? Here Kamma is the house-builder. As you sow,so you reap, 
somewhere and sometimes in this life or in a future rebirth, Desire 
is compared to rafters of rebirth. All sorts of sorrows and sufferings 
are compared to gables of a house which is torn asunder by the 
poet. And finally, existence is brought to an end and there is no 
rebirth. 


The Buddha's teachings are sanctimonious, orderly arranged, 
replete with elixir of life. Relating to the nature of his teachings 
the poet uses a metaphor in the following verse :- 


acchāya atibharitaya, 
amataghatikāyam dhammakata matto 
Katapadam jbanüni ocetum. ( Kappatakuro, no 199 ) 


*In a clan jar of the undying, filled to overflowing, a measure 
of the doctrine has been put; a place has been made to heap 
up meditations, ( E.V. I. p 24). The verses therein are highly, 
poetical and the expression ‘amataghata’ which is filled to over- 
flowing speaks of the innermost feelings of the poet. This outburst 
of deep and excessive emotion is due to the Thera Kappata's own 
experience. 


There is also a reference to the Airyan Eightfold Path. Thera 
Gayākassapa tells that— 


Ogayh’atthangikam sotam sabbam pāpam pavāhayim 
( Gayākassapo, No. 349 ) 


“Having plunged into the eight-fold stream, 1 have washed all my 
evil away." ( E. V. I, p 38 ) 


The simile has got a definite purpose. The poet wants to refute 
the Brahmanical view. Itis not by bath in a particular river in a 
specific moment that one becomes an outcaste and purified, it is by 
Eight Fold Path alone that one becomes an outcaste and purified. 


Citta or mind is addressed as ‘Cittakali’ by the Thera Vijitasena. 
It is also a good example of personification. One, whose mind is 
well grounded in the seven elements of knowledge, who without 
clinging to anything rejoices in freedom from attachment and who is 
full of light is free in this world. So our poet will fasten his mind 
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like an elephant at a small gate. Here the suggested sense is the 
poetic figure, Simile. As an elephant can not proceed through a 
smallgate so also he will prevent his mind from following the 
body-born sensual pleasure — 


Olagessāmi te citta āņidvāreva hatthinam  ( Vijitasena, No. 355) 


*[ shal) fasten you, mind, like an elephant at a small gate.” 
( E.V. 1, p 39) 


The comparison between elephant and mind and small gate and 
the way to sensual pleasure are the fine examples of the concrete 
compared with the abstract. There are more similes to be noted 
here. The comparison with Mahout has been well-matched with the 
poet himself and equally befitting is the adjective applied for the 
Mahout—‘Varahayadama Kusalo’. ‘The excellent charioteer, skilled 
jn the taming of excellent horses. ( E.V. I, p 39) 


Craving is compared with māļuva creeper which is renowned for 

its well-development —Ótanbá-vaddhati māļuva viya —(Mālunikya- 
putta, (No. 399) 
.. Craving grows like a māļuva creeper. In this Gāthā many 
similes have been used as the standard of comparison and each 
time some novelty in them. Rebirth of being over and over again is 
compared to a monkey :- 


So plavati hurāhuram phalamiccham’va vanasmim  vünaro 


*Likea monkey desiring fruit in the forest he bounds to and fro." 
(E..V. I, p 42) Here the comparison is certainly a great achievement 
on the part of a poet. 'Hurühuram' is an onomatopoeic word. 
The sound of the continuous leaping of a monkey from tree to tree 
‘is resonated here. The Bengali word *Hudāhudi (i.e. the sound of 
noisy, gambolling or playing) is nearest to it. Bīraņa grass is 
an another beautiful example used in this Gāthā. It increases in a 
short time in the rainy season. The man who cannot overcome his 

craving, takes troubles ianumerable, It is said :- 


'SOká tassa pavaddhanti abhivaddam va biranam 
(Malunkyaputto, no 400) 


“His griefs increase like bīraņa grass when rained upon” 
(E. V. I, p 42) 
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The poet suggests —*dig up the root of craving as the man who 
seeks usira or vīnāmūla digs up birana grass with a spade.’ Here 
the deep-rooted craving is compared to the usira. The comparison, 
therefore, has clearly indicated what a heavy task the Thera had to 
perform. Craving is also personified as ‘Mara’. Māra breaks the 
being again and again, as a stream breaks a reed — nalam’ va seto'va 
Maro bhafiji punappunam (402). The simile of nala is here very 
clear and has been aptly used. The man who conquers Māra and 
overcomes the cravings is a true conquerer ; his character is nicely 
reflected by a common simile:- Soka tambā papatanti udavindu'va 
pokkharā. (No. 401) His “griefs fall like a drop of water from a 
lotus".-(p 42). The comparison of the falling of griefs with the 
drop of water from a lotus is conventional, but the whole idea and 
the description itself is very vivid and picturesque. The five strands 
of sensual pleasures are also seen in a woman's form. 


The ordinary individuals who become impassioned heap up their 
renewed existence, but those who avoid sexual pleasures as one 
avoids a snake's head with one's foot, they have obtained the 
annihilation of the āsavas —'Sappasseva pada siro’ (Sabba-kāmo, 
No. 457). Here the simile used by the poet has given the description 
of a highly graphic touch. The idea is this; sensual pleasures 
must be abandoned by the Theras. The poet fancies the sensual 
pleasure as a snake's head. Rāhula, the son of Buddha compares 
the man who is blind with sensual pleasures to a fish in the mouth 
of funnel-net—macchā'va Kuminà mukhe (no 297) Here the 
comparison is more appealing. 


The Arahant does not grieve at death. He overcomes all terror 
of death as one who has been released from a burning house— 


ādittā'va gharā mutto maraņasmim na socati 
(Adhimutto, No. 712) 


Here the psychology of an Arahant has been exposed in a 
beautiful simile, The poet wants to say that the follower of the 
Buddha's teaching does not take hold of any existence, The Thera 
Adhimutta says : 


na gnhati bhavam kifichi sutattam'va ayogulam (No. 714) 
“As one does not take hold of a well-heated iron ball." (E. V. I, p 70) 
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The simile has become very appropriate. Human body is the most 
insignificant object to a Thera. It is full of pus, blood and other 
corpse but outwardly it is good looking. The poet compares it to a 
beautiful painted box made by a skilful men :- 


naravirakatam vaggum samuggamiva cittitam 
7 (pārāpāriyo, No. 736) 


We can boldly assert that no other simile would have been 
more appropriate for the purpose. Moreover the poet wants to say 
that the human body which is so dear to us is painful. He 
compares it with a razor :- 


; Khuram'va madhunālittam ullittam nāvabujjhati (No. 737) 


"Like a razor smeared up and down with honey." (p 72) Here the 
point of similarity of the upameya with upamāna is that both 
(human body and razor with honey) are sweet for the time being 
only—the one by its very nature and the other because it is 
smeared up and down with honey. 


The poet Telakàni uses a good number of artistic similes. It.is 
clear from the above examples that not only has the poet the 
knowledge of the Buddha's teachings, but so fully he has digested 
them that he can.draw an idea from any one of them and can 
employ it well in the proper context. He realises that the craving 
is always distressing as hooked inside, like a fish swallowing bait :- 


"^ | ., anto vahkagato āsim maccho va ghasamāmisam, 

: I (Telakāni, No. 749) 
Here thougb the idea is philosophical, the simile has been quite 

natural. There are many false theories and wrong intentions and 

memories. The poet is also attacked by them. He poetically 

fancies that pierced by them he trembles like a leaf shaken by 

the wind. E 


Tena viddho pavedhāmi pattam va ma]uteritam. (No 754) 


The comparison is very appropriate, The worldly life is com- 
pared with a pool from which the mud and dust cannot be removed 
(no 759). Desire is compared to a creeper. Who will cut this 
creeper ? The poet says :- 


— bhaddante sotānam sannivaranam 
māte Manomayo soto rukkham'va sahasā luve. (no 762) 
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*Make a dam, Sir, an obstruction for the streams, lest your 
mind-made stream fell you like a tree, violently’? (E.V.I, p 74) 


The similes drawn from philosophical field are extremely varied 

and it is the variety of excellent expressions, marked by their natural 

propensity and clarity, which gives our Theras the stamp of the 
‘Kavi’. 


The Theras deportment is so smooth as a stream of oil. 
Teladhārāva ahosi iriyāpatho (Pārāpāriyo, 927) 


Defilements increasing day by day. Fools are fully vanguished 
as demons do with the mad—ummattehiva rakkhasā (Pārāpāriyo, 
931 ). l 


The aberrated Theras are compared to doctors, householders, 
courtesans and Khattiyas. The poet Pārāpāriya says— 


Bhesajjesu yathā vejjā, kiccakicce yatha gihi 
ganika’va vibhüsayam issare khattiya yathā 
(Pārāpāriyo, No. 939) 


*In medicines they are like doctors, in their various duties 
like householders, in adornment like courtesans, in authority like 
khattiyas" (E.V.I, p 88) Here the natural flow of poetry has not 
been hampered by the galaxy of similes. The poet's style is eloquent, 
frank and very effective. 


The virtuous Bhikkhus must be mindful and attentive, As one 
might go shoeless in a thorny place: 


Yathā kaņtakatthānamhi careyya anupāhano 
(Pārāpāriya, no. 946) 


A man of learning is like a lamp. One should be the follower 
of the man of learning. The learned man must be experienced 
in what comes first and last. He will be well skilled in the 
meaning of the words and their interpretations and he should be 
an expert in the doctrines. He is the true teacher, guide and 
philosopher. Tbe bhikkhu who is expert in doctrine but does 
not follow it is like a ‘blind lamp-bearer' :- andho padipadbàro va 
(Anando, 1026). Here the simile has become very appropriate. 
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The comparison between the expert in doctrine who teaches 
it but does not follow it himself and ‘blind lamp bearer’ is 
a fine example of intrinsic poetic spirit, In this way, by 
comparing abstract things with concrete the Thera has been 
able to make his descriptions and imagery more clear and inte- 
resting. 


E 


Citta is that which is aware of an object (cinteti). From the 
Abhidhamma stand point ‘Citta’ may be better defined as the 
awareness Of an object. The unsteadiness of the Citta is here 
compared to a monkey : 


Cittam calam makkatasannibham  (Tàlaputo. 1111) 


The mind is moving like a monkey. Human body is also com- 
pared to a little hut made of a chain of bones, sewn together with 
flesh and sinew. It is always evil smelling and nine streams flow all 
the time. The Thera Mahāmoggallāna states that you avoid this 
body as—güthattbánam'va pavuse (no 1153) a cess-pit in the 
rainy season. His mind is well concentrated and it is compared to 
the sky— 


ākāsasamam cittam ajjhattam susamahitam 
(Mahāmoggallāno, 1156) 


The evil-mind one will suffer as a moth attacks a bonfire— 
aggikkhandam'va pakkhima (No 1156). Here enchanting virtues 
of the Thera have been nicely revealed by his comparison with 
the sky which gives salvation from earthly bondage to everyone. 
The high personality of the Thera has been fully reflected by his 
Comparison with the sky which is the most high and solemm object 
of the nature. Comparison of evil minded one with a moth attacks 
a bonfire is also very'conyentional. 


The Asave is (derived from 4+4/su, to flow) dormant in all 
worldly beings and may rise in any time. As strong intoxicants it 
infatuates beings. It is said—valaggamattam pāpassa abbhāmattamva 
khāyati. (Sāriputto, no 1001) | 


A hair's tip measure of evil seems as if the size of a cloud. The 
Bhikkhus lead holy life always seeking purity. The smallest particle 
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of sin is the greatest opponent to him, because it becomes largest 
very soon. The Thera has served the idea with a grand simile. It 
beautifully points out the characteristic curve of the sin. So 
the poet says:- be calm and quite, be settled and undistrurbed. 
Renounce all the evil characteristics as — 


dhunāti pāpake dhamme dumapattamva māluto. (Sariputto, 1006) 


“he shakes off evil characteristics as the wind shakes off the 
leaves of a tree”. (E. V. I, p 93) 


After the annihilation of sin the Bhikkhu becomes well-founded 
just as a—pabbato selo acalo suppatitthito (Do, 1000) ‘“‘rocky 
mountain is unmoving, well-founded.” (E. V. 1I, p92) The Thera 
says again, the elder is not attached, not opposed as earth, water 
and fire — 


pathavāpaggi samāno na rajjati na dussati : (No. 1014) 


Here the comparison with the world, water and fire has been well- 
matched with the high characteristic distinction of the elder. The 
symbol of vastnesss, sanctity and pervasiveness received by earth, 
water and fire which, in the present context, most appropriately 
signifies the worthiness and superiority of the elder. 


Similes and Metaphors used for death and Nibbāna are very 
distinct and appealing. 


The death is poetically personified as "Mrityurāja", the king-death 
by the Theras. They had deliverately used the word to suggest the 
inevitability of it. Instances are thus numerous. All are scholastic 
and they have aptly fitted in the Gātha. Uttarapalo — 253, 
Nāgasamālo — 268, Abhibhito — 256, Candano — 300, Kappo — 
571, Kātiyāno — 411, Bhalliyo — 7 


Days and nights pass by very quickly, life is also brought to a 
halt. Thera Herafifiaküni, in this respect says : 


üyu khiyati maccánam kunnadinam’va odakam (No 143) 


“The life of mortals is exhausted like the water of small 
streams.”  (E.V.I, p 19) The life is compared here to the water of a 
small streams. The comparison is very appropriate and it has a 
definite suggestion that the life is continuing for a very short period. 
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The world is afflicted by death and surrounded by old age 
Sirimanda says — 


Maccunā abbhāhato loko, parikkhitto jarāya ca. 
hafifiati niccamattāņo pattadando'va takkaro (No 449) 


“The world is smitten by death and enclosed by old age. It 
beaten continually, without a refuge, like a thief who has received his 
punishment.' (E.V.I, p 46) Here the simile of a thief who has 
received his punishment expresses very nicely how helpless is a man 
under the control of death. 


An unaffected simplicity of expression and an easy flowing 
language are the chief characteristics of his writings, which are: 
embellished with similes unparalleled in their beauty and appropria- 
teness. Again, death, disease, old age, three approach like huge fire. 
Beings have no strength to comfort them. "They also have no speed 
to run away from those, The poet describes the mortality of life in 
the following verse :- 


Yam Yam vibarate rattim tadünan tassa jivitam (No 451) 


*Every (day and night) one passes, one's life is less by that 
much”. (E.V.I, p 46) 


Here his diction is marked by the absence of long compounds 
and involved constructions. His sentiment is neither abstruse nor 
profuse but one which makes a direct appeal to the heart. And as 
regards proverb, the pithy saying which is expressing a supposed 
truth or moral lessen also suggests more than what is expressed. 


One is born, one dies — "Yatha jayetha miyetha', this is not 
a rule for to-day only, it is eternal truth. So weeping for the case of 
a dead man is useless. Weeping for dead impairs the eye and 
the body. Weeper's strength and intellect are also ruined. The 
prudent men know that — 


antaram hi jātassa jīvītā maraņam dhubam 
jātā jātā marantīdha, evam dhammahi pānino (Mahākappino, No 553) 


"For death is certain immediately after life for anyone who is 
born; all who are born die here ; for of such a nature are living 
creatures," (E.V. I, p 56) 
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The poet's high-soaring feeling here reveals as a form of proverb. 
The prudent by the power of his wisdom get to the end of his 
journey. The poet describes this by drawing a very common simile 
from a river: He gets the end of his duty, as one gets to the far 
bank of a full river by boat — 


taranti nāvāya nadim'va puņņanti, (No 556) 


The Blessed one shows the nibbāna to his disciples which is very 
apparent to. him. The poet Nāgita (86) supportes his argument by 
drawing a simile of his hands. Valliya prays to the Master to show 
him the straight path which plunges into the undying. He would 
know it by the knowledge of path as the stream of the Ganges will 
know the sea **Gahgà soto'va sāgaranti (No 168) — as the stream of 
Ganges will (eventually) know the sea." (E.V.I,p21) The man 
whose āsavas are completely annihilated and who is not interested 
in food whose field of action is empty, his track is bard to 
find as — 


ākāseva sakuntānam padantassa durannayanti (Vijayo, 92) 
Like that of birds feet in the air. 


In Anuruddha we come across the simile for highly philosophical 
idea. The verse runs as follows : 


Pajjotasseva nibbánam vimokkho cetaso ahū (No 906) 


*Like the quenching of a lamp was the release of his mind". 
(E.V. I, 85) 


It is the description of a Mahāparinibbāna of the Buddha. 
Here Nibbana is compared with the quenching of a lamp. Though 
the idea is highly philosophical but the simile has been poetical 
and apt. One hardly feels that the simile has gone against the 
intrinsic spirit of poetry. We can strongly claim that no other 
simile would have been more appropriate for the purpose, 


Natural] and Poetical Similes 


Let us now come to the similes drawn from the natural field. 
Nature has from time immemorial exerted a great influence on the 
Indian mind. In the writings of our ancient poets natural ideas 
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are proficiently scattered. Our Theras are no exception in this 
respect. Similes drawn from the field of nature are thus numerous 
of which a few may be noted here. The moon in the dark fortnight 
and the bright fortnight are used as similes to enhance the poetic 
beauty when the Gāthā was handled by a skilful Thera. As for 
example the Thera Sambhuta says — *His affairs wane away, like 
the moon in the dark fortnight (Kalapakkheva candimā ; Yasadatto, 
No.361; Sambhuto, No. 292) and his affairs increase, like the 
moon in the bright fortnight ; (Sukkhapakeva candimà, No. 294). 
The super exellent charm of the full moon night is nicely suggested ` 
by the Thera Dhammika also. He has annihilated his journeying 
on, and there is no stain upon him. Now he acquires the stage 
of repleteness. He compares this stage to the moon on a clear full- 
moon night : ; 


Cando yathā dosinā punnamasiya’ti (No 306) 


The moon when rises in the sky appears beautiful but sometimes 
it is covered with cloud. The Thera Mahākappina and Atgulimāla 
draws similes from this phenomenon and say :— 


So'mam lokam pabhāseti avbha muttova candimā. (No 548, 873) 


The Buddha's teaching illuminates this world like the moon 
released from a cloud — the simile is simple, but it has a deeper 
suggestion. It hints the everlasting excellence of the Buddha and 
the Dhamma. 


Vangisa renders homage to Buddha’s feet on the fifteenth day 
when 500 bhikkhues have assembled together for complete purity. 
The Enlightened one shines revered by the Order of Bhikkhus, The 
verse runs thus : 


Cando yathā vigata valahake nabhe 
virocati vitamalo va bhānumā 

evampi Angirasa tvam Mahàmuni a 
atirocasi Yasasā Sabbalokam (No 1252) 


“As when the clouds have gone, the moon shines in the sky, 
like the spotless sun, even so, Angīrasa, do you outshine the whole 
world by your fame, great sage.” (E.V.I,p 114) The natural 
phenomenon, which is so metaphorically and graphically depicted 
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‘is this — in the cloudless sky the moon and the sun are shining. So 
also the Buddha, who has possessed of all attributes is illuminated. 
The similes drawn from the moon and the sun, are very fit to express 
the high personality of the Buddha. The comparison of Buddha 
with the moon and the sun therefore, has clearly indicated the 
noble and highest virtues of his character. The simile drawn from 
the full moon night is a very fit one to express the virtues of the 
bhikkhus also. For instance: l 


Cando yathā dosinapuņņamāsiyā itissu (No 1119) 


“Like the moon on a clear full-moon night” (Ibid, p 102) — here 
the simile has got a definite purpose. The bhikkhus whose mind 
unattached to sensual pleasures and well-restrained are compared 
with the moon on a clear full-moon night. The point of similarity 
between the moon and bhikkhu is here the spotlessness. From 
the ordinary point of view, there is no similarity, so far as the 
poetic fancy is concerned, the comparison is highly appealing and 
admirable. 


' The prudent are neither elated nor cast down. Profit or loss, 
fame or slander, blame or praise and pain or happiness—every 
things are equal to them. The poet Godatta presents this status of 
mind as— 


Sabbattha te na lippanti udabindu'va pokkhare, (no 665) They 
never involves themselves everywhere as a drop of water does not 
cling to a /otus-leaf. As another example of simple simile drawn 
from poetical field, the following verse is worth quoting : 


ye purana atita te, nevehi na sameti me, 
_Svajja eko’va jhāyāmi vassupeto’va pakkhimā (Anando, no 1036) 


“The old ones have passed away ; I do not get on with the new 
‘ones. Today I meditate all alone, like a bird gone to its nest”. 
(E. V. I, p 95) ^ 


Ananda ushers at the end of his life. He has lost his co-bhikkhus 
and did not get new ones, He is secluded and alone. Ananda is here 
compared to a bird, who has gone to its nest alone for rain. The 


~ - point of similarity is that both are alone and awaiting ~ one for his 


last moment i.e., nibbāna and the other to cease the rain. . 
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In the Thera-Gatha the rainy season is represented in detail and 
is explained elegantly with deep feeling as the background of their 
emotion. I have discussed it detail in a separate article (‘The 
Rainy season mirrored in the Theragatha’, Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Pali, Vol. II. 1984-85.) Except rainy season they also give 
attention to the season of Hemanta and Vasanta. The verse runs as 
—Sītā hemantikā imā rattiyo (Tekicchakāni, no 385) 


“These wintry nights are cold". (p 41) 
and— Hemantika sītakāla rattiyo. (Mogharājo 207) 


There are wintry, cold, dark nights." (E.V.L, p 25) 


The nature is not sympathising here with the Theras. The long 
cold nights are with them, and it is no longer possible to sleep in 
the open. 


The lyric written by Thera Kāludāyi is a piece of pure nature 
description. The observation has remarkable graphic power and 
sensory perception. The spring paints a picture on the vast canvas 
of the earth. Now the woods are in flower and the earth is covered 
with verdure. Many trees are in bloom. They are now crimson 
glow, The wind blows diffusing a sweet perfume. Trees, shaken by 
the wind, cover the road with a shower of old foliage, about to 
fruit. The cultivators are ploughing the fields and the river Rohini 
is near at hand. The season is not too cold, not too hot. So the 
poet says : 


Kālo ito pakkamanāya vira. The season is fit for journey, Oh ! 
Lord! Devotion and art are unified in realm of beauty in this 
lyric, 


The luminous sanity of the Buddha enabled the Gāthās highly 
scholastic. The personality of the teacher has been able to achieve 
a profound humanisation of doctrine to a far greater extent than 
what has been achieved by the radical thinkers of his time though 
they also glimpse the highest truth. 


Thera’s poetic genius is nicely revealed in the description of the 
Master and it creates poetic tissues enriched with similes and 
metaphors. The following verse of Senaka is a very appropriate 
and lucid example of simile : 
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**Mahappabham ganacariyam agappattam Vināyakam 
sadevakassa lokassa jinam atuladassanam 

Mahānāgam mahāvīram mahājutimanāsavam 

subbasava parikkhinam satthdramakutobhayam”’ (No 288 — 289) 


(The enlightend one is) very splendid, teacher of a group, having 
attained to the foremost state, the leader, conqueror of the world 
including the devas, of unequalled insight, great elephant, great 
hero, with great splendour, without āsavas, with all the āsavas 
completely annihilated, the teacher who has no fear from any 
quarter". (E. V. L, p 33) 

The verse is thus an ideal example of adjectives which are applied 
to the Buddha and these adjectives are befitted excellently the time, 
space, speaker and context and thus serve best the very purpose of 
using those. Here the Buddha is compared to a great elephant. 
Buddhist art from the beginning stressed on the elephant as the 
symbol of the Buddha. Queen Maya had fallen asleep and in her 
dream, the Bodhisatta came to her in the form of a white elephant. 

In Buddhist literature also elephant is applied as a common 
epithet for the Gotama Buddha. 

Jenta Purohitaputta does not salute anyone respectfully, neither 
mother nor even father. One day he visits the supreme Lord, He 
states the event as : 

disvā vināyakam aggam sarathinam varuttamam 
tapantamiva adiccam bhikkhusamghapurakkhatam (No 426) 


“Having seen the supreme leader, best and foremost of charioteers, 
like a blazing sun, revered by the Order of bhikkhus". (E.V.L, p 45) 


The Thera Sela also states : 
Pasannanetto sumukho brahmā uju patāpava. 


Majjhe samanasanghassa ādicco'va virocasi (Sela, no 820) 


«You have clear eyes, a round face, you are large, straight, 
splendid ; in the middle of the Order of ascetics you shine like the 


sun," (E. Ke Ls p 19) i 
Here the enchanting virtues of the master have been clearly 


revealed by his comperison with the sun which drive away all kinds 
of darkness. So also the high personality of the Buddha ; has been 
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fully indicated by his comparison with the Sun which is the foremost 
blazing and burning object of the Universe. 


The Enlightened one revered by the Order of bhikkhus has been 
represented by a very noble simile in the Gāthā's of Vangisa where 
the Buddha has been compared to the Naga. Like a great cloud he 
is also graciously raining upon his disciples : 

Nāganāmosi bhagavā, isinam isi sattamo 
* mahāmegho'vā hutvàna sāvake abhivassati. (no 1240) 


‘You have the name “elephant”, blessed one ` you are the best 
seer of seers. Having become like a great cloud you rain upon your 
disciples," (B. V. L, p 113) 


It is well-known fact how the rain-water from the cloud is 
scattered every where. The simile drawn from the cloud is a very fit 
one to express to what extent the Master is able to proclaim the 
spotless doctrines to the Bhikkhusangha. 


The Buddha's voice is lovely, pleasant to hear and delightful. 
So it is compared to the sound of the Maina-bird, 
Vangisa says that : 
Khippam giram eraya vaggu vaggum, 
hasmova paggayha sanikam niküjam 
vindussarena suvikappitena 
sabbe'va te ujjugatā sunoma (no 1270) 


“Quickly send forth your beautiful voice, beautiful one, like a 
goose stretching out its neck, honking gently, with rounded voice 
well-modulated. Upright, we all listen to you". (E. V. L, p 115-16) 


Itis a good example of unconventional simile drawn from a 
poetic figures, viz Anuprāsa. The super excellent charm and dignity 
of the Buddha's voice is suggested here. 


The Buddha outshines others as the Himalaya outshines other 
mountains— ‘ 
Save accantaruci nāgo himavā vanne siluccaye, (Udāyi, no 692) 
Here the high personality of the Buddha has been fully reflected 


by his comparison with the Himalaya which is the most vast and 
grave object of Nature. 
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The flower, especially the lotus, has been dear to the spirit of the 
Buddha and there is a profound symbolism latent here. This is 
clear from the description of the following verse where the Buddha 
is represented as the lotus : 


Yathapi udake jātam pundarikam pavaddhati, 

nopalippati toyena sucigandar: manoramam 

tath'eva ca loke játo budho loke viharati 

nopalippati lokena toyena padumam yathā (Udayi, 700-701) 


* As a lotus born in water grows, but is not defiled by the water, 
being sweet-smelling, delightful, in the same way too the Buddha, 
born in the world, dwells in the world. He is not defiled by the 
water". (E. V. IL., p 69) 


The Thera fancies the Buddha as the fire which really merits 
a gift-dakkhineyyaggim (Nadikassapo, 343). And like a lion 
in a rocky cave, without fear and terror—Siho selo guhayam'va 
pahinabhayabherabo (Sanakutikanna, 367) 


The spontaneity of inner inspiration is released here. The nature 
has endowed the mountain, the elephant, the sea, the bird and the 
lotus with extremely and unsolicited beauty ; so also our theras 
endow their Master with glorious words, without any special effort 
on their part. Therefore, it is clear that these similes do not hamper 
the sentiment ; on the contrary, they contribute much to the soul 


of poetry. 


Similes from social, economic and political fields 


We have seen how skilfully various imaginations and ideas have 
been used by the Theras in their similes. Now we like to discuss a 
few similes from social, economic and political fields adopted by the 
Theras. Almost a complete picture of the society of that time, 
along with a few information of the social economic and political 
conditions of the period, is obtained from these similes. These are 
some of the instances. 


At that time common man happily lived at small hut made of 
soil, herb or creeper, and bamboo etc. They were simple-hearted 
but learned. Their small hut was the symbol of purity and an 
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abode of peace. The Thera subhuti (1), Godhika (51), Subahu (52) 
and Valliya (53) give the description of the hut, The comparison of 
the hut to the human body is very appropriate and significant for 
its sanctity and peace. The simile is simple and distinct. 


The profession of arrow-making, (29, 877) use of decoy duck to 
entrap the birds (139) wayside gutter and canal digging (877) and 
carpentry (877), ploughing (43) and crematory (780) etc. were in 
vogue in that period. The Theras have drawn some similes from 
the professions. As for example: 


Samunnamayamattánam usukārova tejanam (Hārito, no 29) 
“make your mind straight as an arrow — maker. (E. V. I., p 4) 


And: 
Suhatam hanti attānam vītamseneva pakkhimā (Vasabho, no 139) 


“He kills himself well-dead, as a fowler with a decoy”. 
(E. V.I., p 18) 


Thera Angulimāla draws a few similes in a Gāthā and it is an 
achievement on the part of the Thera that natural flow of the Gāthā 
has not been hampered by the application of a lot of similes. As 
for example— 


Udakamhi nayanti nettikā, usukará namayanti tejanam, 
dārum namaynti tacchakā, attanam damayanti pandita (No 877) 


“For canal-makers lead water, arrow-makers bend the bow, 
carpenters bend wood, clever men tame the self". (B. V. I, p 83) 


Theft is an offence and it is threatened with severe punishment 
by the king. The Thera says—‘‘the world is smitten by death and 
always surrounded by old age. It is swallowing the being continually 
like a Thief who has received death-sentence from the ruler.” 

pattadando’va takkaro (Sirimando, no 449) : 

Thera Ratthapala uses the simile of a thief receiving punishment 
for a definite purpose. He says—“‘Coro yatha sandhimukhe gahito 
sakammunā hafifiti papadhammo, (786) “Just as a thief caught at 
the mouth of hole (into a house) is beaten because of his own 
action", (E. V. L, p 76) 


The Thera Samkicca as the composer of the Gātbā is not a poet, 
but a philosopher. His Gātha is sweet, graceful and lucid but 
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mostly philosophical ; and is rightly claimed to be one of the best 
poems of the Thera-gathad. The poet has attained that goal for 
which he proceeds from the house to the houseless state, i.e., the 
annihilation of all fetters. Now he does not long for death ; he 
does not long for life. He is only waiting for time: 


Kalafica patikankhàmi nibbisam bhatako yathā (no 606) 
“But I await my time, as a servant his wages. (E. V.I, p 60) 


To appoint servant for the family work is in vogue in that time. 
Against their physical labour they get wages. In Samkicca’s verse 
the poet compares himself with the servant who awaits for his wages. 
The point of similarity within the poet and a servant is that both 
are awaiting, one for his last day and the other for his due. The two 
pictures— used as Upamà and Upameya have got a charm of its own. 


As regards the political condition of the period is concerned, we 
do not, however, get any detail. The frontier city is guarded by the 
king inside and out for its well-protection. By this method the king 
protected his kingdom from his opponent. The poet has skilfully 
utilised this idea in a simile. The verse runs thus: 


Nagaram yathā paccantam guttam santaravahiram 
evam gopetha attānam khaņo ve mā upaccagā. (1005) 


*As a frontier city is guarded inside and out, so you should 
guard yourselves" (E. V. L, p 93) 


A man is a social being and a Thera is no exception. Thera 
Tālaputa can hardly dissociate himself from the social environment 
Of his time. The society of his time along with the information of 
the economic conditions of the common men of that period is 
obtained from the similes. The custom of lending money to the poor 
was in vogue in his time, The verse runs thus : 

Kodā inatto'va daļiddako nidhim 

ārādhayitva dhanikehi pilito 

tuttho bhavissam adhigamma sásanam mahesino 
tam nu kadā bhavissati. (Tālaputa, No. 1106) 


*When like a poor man stricken by debt, finding treasure after 
being oppressed by rich men, shall I be pleased, having attained the 
teaching of the great seer ? When indeed will it be" ? (E.V.L., p 101). 
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A splendid picture of a wheel-turning king is painted here with 
charm and dignity : i 


Cakkavattī yatha rājā amaccaparivārito, 
Samantā anupariyeti sāgaranatām mahim imam (Vangiso, 1235) 


“As a wheel-turning king surrounded by his ministers goes all 
around this sea-girt earth." E. V. L, p 113) 


The poets intend to draw many similes from their environment 
and family life to exhibit their spontaneous overflow of feelings. 
There are also plenty of such examples of thought-pattern of which 
a few may be noted here. 


Tulamiva pharitam malutena, pilavati'va kāyoti (Khitako, 104) 
«My body floats as it were, like cotton blown by the wind”. 


(E. V. 1., p 14) 
And— 


Parittam dārumāruyha yathāsīde mahannave(Somamitto, No. 147) 

*As one climbing on to a small plank would sink in the great 
ocean.” (p 19) 

Another instance : 

Ye'man Kāyam vivajjenti güthalittam'va pannagam (Kappo, 576) 

“Those who avoid this body like a drug -smeared snake," (p 57) 

This explains vividly the fatal case of human body which is 


covered with ignorance and delusion, joined with the five hinderances 
and afflicted with thought. 


The Thera Ratthapāla uses a very appropriate metaphor to serve 
this idea. He metaphorically described that the ornamented foul 
body is like a new painted collyrium-box — afijanī va navā cittā 
pütikayo alamkato (No 773) 


And: 
Balo aggim va samphusam (Mahāmoggallāno, No. 1205) 
*Like a fool touching fire". (p 110) li 


Vangīsa gives utterance to these words drawing a simile from 
the episode of the Summer season : 


Vārim yathā ghammanighammatatto (Vahgiso, no 1273) 
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As one longs for water when burned by heat in summer". (p 116) 


The idea lying behind the expression is that the Thera is longing 
for his Master's voice which will give mental tranquillity to him. 
The simile has a reference to physical science according to which a 
person burned by heat in summer is attacked by thirst and feels 
necessaity for water to quench it. 


Every action has its reaction. Kamma is the action, and Vipāka 
is its reaction. If a seed is Kamma, then Vipāka is the fruit from the 
tree, As you sow, so you reap. What you reap today is what 
you have sown either in the present or in the past This process i.e. 
passing from one life to another is the eventually verifiable doctrine 
of Kamma and rebirth. This idea has been served by the Thera 
with an intrinsic poetic spirit. The verse runs thus: 


āsāya kassate khettam, bijam, āsāya vuppati. 

āsāya vānijā yanti samuddam dhanahārakā. 

Yaya āsāya tittāmi, sā me āsā samijjhatu. 

punappunam ceva vapanti vījam, 

punappunam vassati devarājā, 

punappunam Khettam Kassati Kassaka, 

punappunam Dhafifiam upeti rattham 

punappunam yācanakā caranti, - 

punappunam dànapati dadanti, 

punappunam saggam upenti thanam (Kaļudāyī, No 530-532) 


*The field is ploughed in hope;in hope the seed is sown; 
in hope merchants go to sea, bringing back wealth. Let that hope of 
mine, in which I stand, be realized. Again and again they sow 
the seed, again and again the deva king rains ; again and again 
farmers plough the field ; again and again grain comes to the 
kingdom. Again and again beggers wonder; again and again 
master-givers give ; again and again master-givers, having given, go 
to the heavenly place." (E.V.I, p 54) 


The poet wants to say that the cause produces the effect, the 
effect explains the cause. The seed produces the fruit, the fruit 
explains the seed, such is the relationship between cause and effect. 
Here the examples are visual and argumentative, hence give strength 
to the statement of the Thera. 
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To paint a picture more vivid and to produce a greater rhetori- 
cal effect the theras use some metaphors and similes from their 
family life. The following verse is worth quoting : 


Yathāpi ekaputtasmim piyasmim kusali siyā. 
evem sabhesu pāņesu sabbhattha kusalo siyati (Sopako, No. 33) 


*Just as a woman would be good towards her beloved only son, 
so one should be good to all living creatures everywhere”. (E.V.I, p 5) 


And- Migi yathā tarunā jātikā vane'ti. (Sangharakkhito, No, 109) 
Like a tender deer in the forest. 


Describing the scene of the renunciation, the scriptures tell 
us that Siddhārtha wishes to see his son Rāhula and sees the 
mother's hand lay protecting over the child. ‘If I move aside 
the queen's hand, she will awake and this will be an obstacle to my 
going. When I have become a Buddha, I will come back to 
see him. After many years of inward quest he attains Bodhi 
and rediscovers the depth of humanity in that protecting gesture of 
the mother's hand. And he utters: 


mata yatha niyam puttam āyusā 

eka puttam anurakkhe 

evam pi sabba bhūtesu 

mānasam bhavaye aparimanam. (Suttanipāta, Mettasutta.) 


Just as with ber own life 

a mother shields from hurt 

her own, her only, child, — 

let all — embracing thoughts 

for all that lives be thine, (H.C.S. Vol. 37, Chalmers, p 36) 


It is true that the particular woman is always there behind this 
universal idea. 


The above discussion is sufficient to give an idea of the similes 
used by the Theras. They also have proved their mastery of handling 
Upamās embellished with the profundity of sense (arthagaurava) 
and poetic structure. As a matter of fact, the inclination and the 
inner urge of the Buddhist Theras not only produced definite result 
in Vinaya code, religion, doctrine and philosophy but also found 
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vivid expression in a Pali poetical composition like the Theragāthā 


which 


is in no way less important than any other literary text of the 


world. 
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KHAROSTHI DOCUMENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA 
( NIYA, ENDERE AND LOU-LAN ) 


—Kshanika Saha 


Though Central Asia is an extensive region, itis more or less a 
desert with oases here and there, The only habitable parts of the 
region appear as mere specks in the great expanse of the whole 
basin. Lou-Lan lies to the east of Khotan. Its northern limit was 
the barren hills of Kuruk Tagh, Taklamakan in the west ; terminal 
basin of Su-ho-lo in the east ; Lou-Lan stands close to the lake 
Lop-nor. 


From Fa-Hien's itinerary we learn that Lou-Lan was 150 miles 
from Tun-huang. According to him Shan-Shan of Lou-Lan was 
rugged and hilly with a thin and barren soil. The king professed 
Buddhism and there were in the kingdom more than 4,000 monks 
who were all students of Hinayana. 


Accroding to Hiuen-Tsang, **to the east of Niya””, it was all desert, 
About 400 li to the east it was old Tu-ho-lo country. About 600 
li further to the east, the pilgrim visited Che-mo-ta-na, old country 
with Nie-mo “ʻa land with lofty city walls without an inhabitant", 
About 1,000 li to the north-east was the old countryo of Na-fa-po. 
The Chinese name Na-fa-po given by Hiuen-Tsang seems to be the 
same as Nob of the Tibetan documents. Lou-Lan was evidently the 
Chinese transcription of the original name of Kroraina found in the 
Kharosthi documents. In the Kharosthi documents occur the 
names of the following five kings of a dynasty which reigned in 
Kroraina in the 3rd Century A.D. They are Pepiya, Tajaka, 
Amgoka, Mahiri and Vasmana. They used the royal titles of the 
Kushanas such as Maharaja, Rayatiraya and Devaputra etc. 


Niya lay on the extreme edge of the Kingdom of Khotan. In his 
description of the country, east of Pima Hiuen-Tsang records that 
he crossed a sandy desert and after a journey of about 200 li he 
carie to the town of Ni-jang. 
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The modern site called Endere represents the ancient Tu-ho-lo 
„country as described by Hiuen-Tsang was evidently an important 
territory in early times which was situated in the deltaic region of 
the Tarim river and on the southern route to Tun-huang. Due to 
natura] causes like the expansion of.the area became gradually 
deserted and the ancient cities fell in ruins. Explorations of Aurel 
Stein read along with the information available from ancient 
Chinese history have led to the identification of the ancient sites. 


The total number of Kharosthi documents found in the various 
ruined structures of the Niya, Endore and Lou-Lan sites amounts 
to about 7647. These records, written in Prakrit and inscribed on 
small wooden tablets, leather pieces, silk fragments etc. These 
documents throw a good deal of light on the social, religious, political 
and economic conditions of the region in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Most of these records are dated by Burrow, Stein, 
Rapson in about 4th Century A D? | 


The bulk of the documents is found in .Niya, the ancient Codata 
which lay on the extreme edge of the kingdom of Khotan. They are 
far from Endere (Saca) and 40 miles from Lou-Lan area where the 
ancient capital of the kingdom of Kroraina was situated.” A single 
document from Endere (661) is written in Prakrit dia-lect different 
from the rest as it refers to a king of Khotan, it may be taken 
to represent the Prakrit used in Khotan at that time. In all the 
structures discovered at Niya, not a scrap of paper with or without 
writing has been discovered., the use of wooden'tablets as writing 

- materials for all documents with exception of a small number 
on leather pieces is a proof of the considerable antiquity of these 
records.* 


Palaeographic evidence: There is a close agreement in the 
palaegraphic features between the document discovered in the Niya 

. river site and Kharosthi inscription of the Kusana or Indo-Scythians 
who ruled over the Punjab and Kabul regions during the first two 
centuries of the Christian eraf, It is very likely that the Kharosthi 
script ceased to be used soon after the termination of the Indo- 
Scythian period. It is remarkable that Kharosthi script remained 
in current use in Khotan for a century without undergoing 
“perceptible changes. A narrow Takhti-shaped tablet which bears 
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on one side a single line of Kharosthi and on the other three lines 
of Brahmi of characters, which happens to be the only specimen of 
this writing found in this site. The Niya variety of script is more 
or less a modified form of the Kusàna type of Kharosthi as found 
in the wardak vase of the reign of Huviska. 


Language of the documents: The documents are written in a 
variety of Indian Prakrit mixed with foreign words. This seems to 
be the administrative language of Shan-Shan of Kroraina of about 
the 3rd century A.D. the original home of the Indian variety 
of Prakrit was very likely north-western in the region of 
Peshwar as it agrees with the Post-Ašokan Kharosthi inscriptions 
of N. western India and partially with the Prakrit version of 
Dhammapada. It exhibits also some characteristics in common 
with the modern Dardic languages. 


i) ‘ri’ is used for ‘r 

ii) interchange a with s & § e.g. Sasana for SaSana 
iii) verbal forms: sruniti, apruchiti. 
iv) infinitives: Karamanae deyamnae, anaye. 

v) useoftvfortm: e.g. atva for atma. 


Designation of ruler in Kharosthi documents. The ruler in whose 
name the official orders are issued is given in the initial formula of 
the wedge-shaped tablets only the brief title *mahanuva maharaya’’ 
corresponding to Sanskrit mahānubhava mahārāja (His Excellency 
the Great king). We find besides the above title:coupled with the 
designation of Devaputra, which recalls the official style of the 
Kusāna or Indo-Scythian kings as observed in their inscriptions in 
their Indian territories. 


Personal names in Kharosthi Documents. Many of the persons to 
or by whom documents are dispatched bear names which are either 
purely India; snch as Bhima, Bangusena, Nandasena, Samasena, 
Sitaka, Upajiva.” etc But others are distinctly non-Ingian, e.g. 
Lipeya, Opgeya, Limira, Mamngaya, Tsmaya. A few like Pasaspa 
and Cinaphara suggest Iranian influence in their origin or 
formation.? 


Official titles: Some of the most frequently occuring titles 
borne by these officials are wholly non-Indian such as Cojhbo, 
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Sothamga, Kala. But the official designations familiar from ancient 
Indian usage are also next with e.g divira ‘clerk’, ‘cara’ secret agent, 
Rayadvarpurasthita *president of the royal court.,? 

) 


Mention of ancient local names: For the old topography too, 
of this and the adjoining regions the Kharosthi documents furnishes 
valuable materials. The antiquity of the name Khotan, in its present 
form, attested by the Khotamna and Khodana of these records.” 


eS up oM 


9. 
10. 
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STUDIES IN THE 
LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF NIGANTHA NATAPUTTA. 


— Bela Bhattacharya 


Throughout the Pali.canon the teaching of the Buddha and the 
activities and discipline of his Order may be stated to be different 
from the doctrines and practices of six teachers who have been 
described as heretical and their followers round about the period 
preceding Buddha. | 


We get these names of the six such teachers from the Pali texts. 
They are: 


1) Pūraņa Kassapa 

2) Makkhali Gosāla 

3) Ajita Kesakambali — 

4) Pakudha Kaccāyana 

5) Safijaya Belatthiputta and 
6) Nigantha Nataputta. 


These six teachers are respected by all. In the Samafifiaphala 
Sutta of the Dīghanikāya (P.T.S, Vol-I, p-57) mention the name of 
Nigantha Nataputta. Buddhist texts mention Nigantha Nātaputta 
asa rival of Gotama Buddha. He was the elder and opponent 
contemporary of Buddha. Nigantha Nātaputta is the name of 
Mahāvīra. The name is composed of two separate epithets, Nigan- 
tha and Nātaputta. He was nigantha (nirgrantha) - that means 
unfettered (abandhana). He was outwardly unclothed and inwardly 
free from all worldly bonds and ties. So his followers were 
called as Niganthaputta and his lay followers were known as 
Nigaņtha-sāvakā. He was also called Nàtaputta because he was a 
scion of the Naya, Nāta or jfiatr clan of Ksatriyas, Buddha was 
called Sākyaputta because he was a scion of Sākya clan, so Mahāvīra 
was called Nàtaputta because he was a scion of the Nāta clan. 
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As the Buddhists are the followers of Buddha, the Jains are the 
followers of Jina, the victor, a title applied to Nigantha Nātaputta, 
the last prophet of the Jonas, Nigantha Nātaputta is described as 
a supreme personality, a great Brahmaņa, a great guardian, a great 
guide, a great preacher, a great pilot, and a great recluse. Both 
Nigantha Nataputta and the Buddha claimed to be scions of two 
ruling clans of Northern India, and both of them declares themselves 
as kiriyavadins or upholders of a doctrine of action. Nigantha 
Nātaputta was senior in age to the Buddha. 


Nigantha Nātaputta, the elder contemporary of Buddha was a 
ksatriya chieftain in Magadha, the modern Behar. He was born in 
599 B.C. in the town of Kundanagara, a suberb of Vaisali and an 
important seat of the Jitātrkas. He was therefore called Vesālie 
(Vaisālika), a citizen of Vaišāli. On the day of his birth the prisoners 
in Kundanagara were released. He was also called as a Videha 
because he was the son of Videhadattā. His parents fixed his name 
as Vardhamana or Prosperous One, because with his birth the 
wealth, fame and merit of the family increased. The Gods gave him 
the name of Mahāvīra for his fortitude and hardihood in patiently 
hearing all sorts of privation and hardship. He was also known as 
Jüatrputra scion of the Jnatr clan. 


Nigantha Nātaputta was like his father, a küsyapa. He lived 
in the house of his parents till they died. In his thirteenth year 
he married Yasodā, ksatriya lady belonged to the kauņdinya 
gotra, and had by ber a daughter named Anojjà ( Anavadya ) or 
Priyadarsanā. Anojjà was married to Yāmali, a ksatriya, who 
became the followers and fellow-workers of Mahāvīra. In his 
thirteenth year, he lost his parents. Afterwards at the age of 
twentyeight with the permission of his elder brother Nandivardhana 
he fulfilled his promise of going out to establish a Universal religion 
of love and amity. For twelve years he led a life of austerities, 
visiting even the wild tribes of the country, called Rādha. From 
the end of these twelve years he attained omniscience. At the age 
offorty-two he was realised as omniscient, as a prophet of the 
Jainas or a Tīrthaņkara (the founder of the path) and had the titles - 
Jina which means ‘conqueror’ - one who has conquered his passions 
and desires. It is applied to the liberated souls who have conquered 
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passions and desires and karmas and obtained emancipation. He 
preached his religion for thirty years in Northern India. 


For a year and a month Nigantha Nātaputta renounced the 
world. He did not leave off his robe. Thereafter he gave up his robe 
and became naked. Even while wore robe he used it only in 
winter. Then he meditated. He did not even answer those who 
saluted him. For more than a couple of years he went without 
using cold water. He realised singleness, guarded his body. He 
meditated day and night undisturbed. He never cared for sleep 
for the sake of pleasure. He endured all hardship in calmness. 
Nigantha Nātaputta explained to him the severe ascetic discipline 
by which such powers could be obtained. With the supreme 
knowledge he meditated on himself for twelve years. During the 
thirteenth year, in the second month of summer, the light fortnight 
of the month of Vaišākha on the bank of river Rjupali, under a sal 
tree and the Uttaraphālgunī, he reached the highest knowledge 
and intuition called Kevala which is infinite, supreme, unobstructed. 
He was then lost in deep meditation. He then proclaimed himself 
a Jina, and became the head of a sect, called the Ājīvika. 
“Ajivikism was, in fact, a third heretical sect, beside those of 
Buddhism and Jainism, with both of which its relations seem to 
have been often far from cordial.” (Basham A.L., History and 
Doctorines of the Ajivikas, p-3.) That Ajivikas and Jainas were 
originally on good terms and indeed is closely related. The near 
relationship of the two sects is confirmed by the Buddhist tradition 
associating Makkhali Gosala and Pirana Kassapa, the two chief- 
Ajivika leaders, with Nigantha Nātaputta or Mahavira, as members 
of the group of stx heretics with whom the early Buddhists waged a 
continuous war of words. Mahavira lived thirty years as householder, 
more than full twelve years in a state inferior to perfection, 
' something less than thirty years as a Kevalin, forty-two years as a 
(recluse), and seventy-two years on the whole. At the age of. 
seventy-two in the town of Pava, Mahāvīra died, freed from all 
pains. The Jainas place the event of Mahāvīras Nirvāņa (demise) in 
527 B. C. While the Buddhists place Buddha's Mahāparinirvāna in 
544 or 543 B.C. 


Nigaņtha Nātaputta is associated with five other Tirthankaras who 
passed as notable personalities and leaders of thought (Amiguttara 
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Nikāya, P.T.S., p-206) The Nirgraņthas are represented as a 
class recluses who used to drink hot water, rejecting-cold water 
(‘dhi’ assa nigantho āhādhiko dukkhito bālhagilāno sitodakapali- 
"kkhitto uņhodaka  patisevi. So sītodakarh alabhamānokālarm 
kareyya. Imassapana gahapati Nigaņtha Nātaputta kattbūpapattim 
pafifiapetiti-Upali Suttam, Majjhima Nikāya, DIS Vol. 1, p-376). 


Mahāvīra was one of the great teachers of mankind. He did 
not preach to others what he had not practised himself. He 
attained higher life through patience, forbearance, self denial, 
forgiveness, humanity, ahimsa, or non-harming, compassion and 
consideration, sufferings and sacrifice, love and kindness. 


Teachings 


Mahavira’s teachings was “The infinite bliss is not reachable 
through the finite happiness of even so fortunate among men as the 
reigning monarchs, it 1s reachable only through dukkha or pain 
of foregoing and for saking all finite happiness. The formula 
suggests a two-fold enquiry : One regarding the nature of the goal, 
and the other regarding the nature of the path. The nature of 
the goal suggested is sukha or infinite, bliss, and the implication is 
that it is attainable by human efforts. And the nature of the 
path suggested is dukkha or pain or foregoing and forsaking all 
finite happiness and the implication is that the path that leads to 
worldly happiness is not the path that leads to infinite bliss, (Law, 
B.C.: Mahavira: His life and Teaching, P-63.) 


Mahāvīra”s ultimate object is Nibbana which consists in peace: 
Nibbana is Moksa or liberation, mukti or deliverance. 


The main system of Jainism came to be known as navatattva or 
doctrine of nine terms. The nine terms are as follows: 


(1) Jiva, (2) Ājiva, (3) Bandha. 
Nine Terms (4) Punya, (5) Papa, (6) Āšrava, 
(7) Sam'vara (8) Karmaksaya, (9) Moksa. 


The Jiva signifies all that has life and the Ājiva signifies the 
things without life. Bandha or bondage is of soul. Bondage 
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is subjection of soul to the laws of birth and death, old age, decay 
pleasure and pain brought about by the effect of Kamma. Puņya 
(marit) and papa (demerit) comprehend all acts pious and sinful. It 
keeps the soul bound to the. circle of births and deaths. Āšrava is 
that which comes the soul to be affected by sins. Samvara is the 
self-control by which the influx of sins is checked. Samvara com- 
prehends the whole sphere of right conduct. Nirjarā consists in the 
wearing out of accumulated effects of karma on the soul by the 
practice of austerities. Moksa follows the final deliverance of 
the soul from the bondage of karma, the bondage of sin. 


The Jainas point out that the different kinds of immediate 
(aparoksa) and mediate (paroksa) knowledge. Every object has 
innumerable characters. An omniscient being can 
obtain an immediate knowledge of an object, But 
imperfect beings look at objects from one particular point of 
view at a time, Such partial knowledge about some one of the 
innumerable aspects of an object is called by the Jain ‘naya’. 
The story of'the blind men who formed their ideas of an elephant by 
touching its legs, ears, tail and trunk respectively and thus came to 
quarrel about the real shape of the animal, illustrates this truth. 
They quarrelled because each thought that his knowledge was the 
only true and complete knowledge and should be accepted un- 
conditionally. The guarrel was over as soon as each of them 
realized that his knowledge was only of one of the many parts 
of the animal (Jaccandha vaggo, Udāna, P. T. S. p. 62). So naya 
means a standpoint of thought from which we make, a statement 
about a thing. All truth is relative to our standpoint. - 


Naya 


The doctrine nayas is just what is termed syādvāda in the post- 
canonical works, and the nayas are no other than the seven modes of 
syadvada (saptabhanginaya). The Jainas insist that every judgment 
(naya) should be qualified by some word like ‘somehow’ (syāt, i.e., 
in some respect.) e 


Ordinarily, logic distinguishes two kinds of judgment, affirmative 
and negative. The Jainas distinguish seven kinds of judgement 
including these two. These two are the affirmative 
and negative iudgment ordinarily recognized but the 
Jainas qualify each with ‘somehow’ (syāt), Affirmative judgments 


Syādvāda 
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about a jar, e.g would be like ‘somehow’. The jar is in the room. 
Somehow the jar is:red. Symbolically represented as ‘somehow S is 
P' (syat asti) Again, negative judgments about an object would be 
like somehow the jar is not outside the room. We find that 
the general form of all negative judgements is somehow S is not 
P (syāt nāsti) when we describe that the Jar is some-times red and 
sometimes not, we must have a compound judgment like ‘somehow’ 
the jar is and also is not red. The general form of this judgment 
would, therefore, be ‘somehow S is and also is not P. Syāt asti 
ca.nāsti ca). A jar is black when raw, and red when it is baked. 
But if we are asked, what is the real colour of the jar, the 
reply would be that the jar cannot be described. Our judgment 
would be that ‘somehow S is indescribable (syat avaktavyam). 
The other three, of the seven forms of judgment, are obtained by 
combining successively each of the first three standpoints with 
the fourth. Thus by combining the first and the fourth successively, 
we get the fifth form of judgment, ‘somehow S is P and is also 
indescribable' (Syāt asti ca, avaktavyam ca). Similarly, combining 
again the second and the fourth successively we have the sixth 
judgment of the general form ‘somehow S is not P and is also 
indescribable. (Syāt nāsti ca, avaktavyam ca). Lastly, combining 
successively the third with the fourth point of view, we get the 
seventh form of judgment, ‘somehow S is P, also is not P and is 
indescribable too” (Syat asti ca, nāsti ca, avaktavyatn ca). To sum 
up, Jaina logic recognizes the following seven kinds of conditional 
judgment (saptabhafginaya) : 
1. ‘Somehow, S is P (Syāt asti) 
2. Somehow, S is not P (Syāt nāsti) 


3. Somehow, S is P, and is also not P (Syat asti ca, 
nāsti ca). 
4, Somehow, S is indescribable (Syāt avaktavyar): 


5. Somehow, S is P and is also indescribable (Syāt asti ca, 
: avaktavyam ca) 


6. Somehow, S is not P, and is also. indescribable (Syat 
nāsti ca, avaktavyam ca) 


7. Somehow S is P and is also not P and also indescribable 
(Syāt asti ca, nāsti ca, avaktavyam ca). 
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Syādvāda is realistic and therefore, not pragmatic. Itis a kind 
of relativism, but is realistic and not ideaslistic. It is not scepticism. 
The syād mode was the real way of escape from the position of 
the dogmastist and that of the sceptic, from both of which Mahavira 
recoiled. 


. Jainism was launched forth by its founder as a kiriyāvāda, ‘which 
according to the Pāli texts is the same term as kammavāda or 
doctorine of action, In teaching of Mahavira, 
kiriyavada is sharply distinguished from akiriyavada 
(doctorine of non-action), ajiana vada (scepticism) and vinayavada 
(formalism). 


- Kiriyavada - 


Jüàna, Dargana and charitra-knowledge, Faith and Virtue.are 
the three terms that signify the comprehensiveness of Jainism as 
. v RE taught by Mahavira. Knowledge is characterised.as 

daršana & fight knowledge, Faith, as right faith and virtue 
QUERN . as right conduct. These three constitute the path to 
beautitude, to liberation to Nirvana. Knowledge is religious vision 
intention or wisdom that knowledge in a metaphysical sence. The 
Samyak daršana or right faith consists in an insight into the meaning 
of truths. Samyak daršana is intended to remove all doubt and 
scepticism from one’s mind ‘and to establish or re-establish faith: 
Man of knowledge is a man of faith and a. man; of faith is a 
man of action. ` ' Virtue consists in right conduct.' 


Mahāvīra's world i is painted as a gloomy picture, It represents 
that state of existence of the soul in which it has to undergo repeated 
births and deaths and all their concomitant experience. .It is samsüra 
or course of life, Death appears like a boundless flood of water with 
its dangerous current, l 


Brightness of the prospect is opposite to gloomy;world. The 
bright prospect of the religious life as lived and taught by Mahavira. 


The substances of this eternal universe are described as Jiva 
and Ajiva, soul and.no-soul. Jiva means the concious spirit and 
Ājīva means the unconscious non-spirit. Ājiva includes not only 
matter which is. called ‘Pudgala’ but also space, motion, rest and 
time, Spirit, matter motion, rest and space are called respectively 
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Jīva, pudgala, dharma, adharma and ākāsha. Jīva is generally 
the same as the Atman or the Purusa in-other pluralistic schools 
with this important difference it is identified with life of which 
consciousness is said to be the essence. The category of Ajiva 
is divided into ‘matter’ (pudgala) space (ākāsha) motion (dharma) 
rest (adharma) and time (kala). Pudgala is used in Buddbism in 
the sense of soul, while in Jainism it is used for matter. The 
characteristic of living substance is attention, consciousness. Moksa 
is the essential point in the teaching of Mahāvīra. It means 
emancipation from the bondage of the world. Soul (atta) and 
pudgala or individuality and personality plays an important role 
in Jain philosophy. Karma plays an important part in .Jain 
metaphysics. The three jewels or three excellences in Jain philosophy 
are right faith, right knowledge and right conduct just like podona; 
Dhamma and sangha in Buddhist philosophy. 


The Jainas recount the names of the twenty-four teachers 
(tirthamkaras). The first of these teachers was Rsabhadeva. The 
last was Nigantha Nātaputta also named Mabāvīra (the great hero). 
The teacher who immediately preceded Nigantha -Nataputta was 
Par$vanatha. 


[n course of time the followers of Jainism were divided into two 
sects as the svetāmbaras and the Digambaras. The difference 
between them lies of faith and practice. The teachings are accepted by 
both the sects. The question of clothes versus no clothes led to the 
great schism and division of the Jainas into the Svetambara (white 
robed) and the Digambara (skyclad or nude) sects. The Digambaras 
are more rigorous and puritanic, while the Svetāmbaras are more 
accommodating to the common frailties of men. According to the 
Digambaras that the ascetics should give up all possessions, even 
clothes whereas the Svetāmbaras hold that they should put on 
white clothes. The Digambaras obtained perfect knowledge needs 
no food and women cannot obtain liberation. The Svetambaras 
do not accept these views. 


Jainism spread all over India since Mahavira’s demise. The 
chronicles of Ceylon attest that it spread also in Ceylon. The 
sites of the Jain shrines, the architecture, sculpture and painting of 
which are still the most precious objects and admiration to all. 
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Jainism like Buddhism is a religion without God. The Jainas 
are sometimes called nāstikas or heretics. Jainism like Buddhism 


and in a sense even more than Buddhism, is intensely spiritual and 
ethical. 
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THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY : 1881-1981 
— K. R. Norman 


The Pali Text Society was founded in 1881 by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
He had earlier served in Ceylon as a member of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, and had become greatly interested in the history and 
civilization of that country, and had learned Pali, the ancient 
language of Theravada Buddhism. On his return to England he 
took up practice as a barrister, but retained his earlier interest in 
Ceylon and all things Sinhalese. He gradually gave up his legal work 
and began to write and lecture about Buddhism. In May 1881, in 
his second Hibbert lecture, he announced his intention of forming a 
society for the purpose of editing in Pali, and if possible of translating 
into English,such Pali books as still existed in manuscripts preserved 
in Europe or Asia, in order to render accessible to students the rich 
stores of the earliest Buddhist literature which were lying unedited 
and practically unused. 


With considerable vigour he assembled a team of scholars to 
commence the vast task of editing all the canonical and commen- 
tarial texts in Pali, and at the same time he enrolled subscribers 
throughout the world to pay for the fruits of their labours, and every 
year in the Annual Report he was able to congratulate the former 
upon their achievements and the latter upon the excellent value they 
were obtaining for their subscriptions. Such was the success of the 
Society that by the end of the century he was able to boast that 
in twenty years subscribers had received 42 texts in 51 volumes, 
totalling 15,000 printed pages. 


Not all that the newly founded Society did was equally succesfull. 
An early attempt to include a Jain text in the list of issues, on the 
grounds that the Buddha and the Jina were contemporaries and 
greatly influenced one another, met with a howl of protest, and the 
experiment was not repeated. An aítempt to reduce the frequent, 
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and to Western ears tedious, repetition in prose texts by introducing 
abbreviations was also greeted with protests, and the offending 
volume had to be replaced by another which complied more nearly 
with the traditional form. 


Despite such setbacks, the Society moved onwards towards its 
goal of publishing all the canon and the major commentarial works, 
although shortage of money created many problems in the years be- 
tween the two world wars, Some of the Annual Reports for years in 
that period make sorry reading, and works had sometimes to wait 
many years before they could be published. When they did see the 
light of day, they frequently did so in irregularly sized volumes 
(sometimes very slim if money was particularly short) rather than the 
single large volume which would have been PES 


Nevertheless, the reputation of the Pali Text Society grew, and 
even when works had not been originally published by the Society, 
e.g the editions of the Vinaya-pitaka, the Jatakas, and Milindapafiha, 
and ‘the translations of the Jütakas the Dhammapada commentary, 
and Dhammasangani, and the Dictionary of Pāli Proper «Names, the 
Society was entrusted with the task of reprinting them, and they 
consequenty appeared under its imprint. In like manner, the Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists series, started by Max Müller in 1895, came 
under the Society's wing long after. 


Following the death of the founder in 1922 his wife Caroline, 
herself a.Pali scholar of considerable repute, with many editions and 
translations of Pali works to her credit, became President in his 
stead. She was followed in 1942 by W. H. D. Rouse, who had 
contributed greatly to the translation of the Jātakas many years 
before, and had also edited and translated the Jinacarita, He was 
succeeded by W. Stede, who had edited the Culla-niddesa and 
two. volumes of the commentary upon the Digha-nikaya, and had 
collaborated with Rhys Davids in the production of the early 
fascicles of the Society's Pali-English Dictionary, finishing single- 
handed after the latter's death. Stede died in 1958, and in 1959 
Miss I. B. Horner, who had been Secretary since Mrs. Rhys Davids” 
death in 1942, was elected president. She had become interested in 
Pali while carrying out research in Cambridge for a book about 
women under Buddhism, and by 1959 had already produced editions 
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of the last three volumes of the.commentary upon . the. Majjhima- 
nikāya and of the commentary upon the Buddhavamsa, as well as a 
three volume translation of the Majjhima-nikàya to replace that made 
in the twenties by Lord Chalmers, her mentor at Cambridge, 
and'the ‘first five volumes of her monumental translation of the 
Vinaya-pitaka, published under the title of the Book of the Discipline. 
Soon after her election she produced a new translation of the 
Milindapafiha, to replace that made by the Founder for the Sacred 
Books of the-East series more than 70 years before. ; 


This mixture of new and improvement upon the old was to prove 
typical of the Pali Text Society's publications during her Presidency. 
While encouraging scholars to fill gaps in tbe Society's List of 
Issues by preparing editions and translations of works which had 
been neglected, or were but recently discovered, at the same time 
she urged the Council to adopt a policy of reprinting every publica- 
tion which merited it, or replacing them by a new edition or 
translation where the standard was not ‘satisfactory. Works which 
had come out in portions in times of financial stringency appeared i In 
a new format as single volumes. Indexes and lists of parallel 
passages were added. to books which had previously lacked them. 
Miss Horner herself led the way in the production of these, and 
she was ably assisted by Dr. Hermann Kopp, who not only produced 
an exemplary index to the commentary upon the Anguttara-nikdya, 
which he had completed after the death of his teacher Max Walleser, 
but went on to make them for the commentaries upon the 
Theragatha, Vinaya-pitaka Itivuttaka and Cariya-pitaka. A reprint 
of the Petakopadesa, soon to appear, will also have „an index 
from his hand, while a recent reprint of the Atthasálini was accom- 
panied by an index made by L. S. Cousins Misprints in their 
thousands were tacitly corrected when reprints were made, so that 
the standard of early publications was being constantly raised to 
bring them up to the levels of scholarship which had come to be 
expected, in place of the pioneering achievements of early Pali 
studies. Many unsatisfactory editions were replaced, and Professor 
N. A. Jayawickrama has been particularly active in this field, produc- 
ing new editions of Buddhavamsa, Cariyārpitaka, Vimāna-vatthu, 
Petavatthu, and the commentary upon the Kathávatthu;as well as new 
editions accompanied by translations of the introductory portion of 
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the commentary upon.the Vinaya-pitaka and also the !Thūpavaiņsa. 
Besides the works already. mentioned, Miss Horner produced ūew 
nel of the EE Cariyā-pitaka and PETERS 


Miss Horner's Presidency coincided with a great growth of 
interest in Buddhism in the Western world, and as sales of the 
Society's publications increased it was.able to expand their range. 
With the basic aim. of editing, canonical and major commentarial 
texts virtually completed, it began:to concentrate on the produc- 
tion of translations and other ancilliary works. In 1952 publication 
was begun of the Pāli Tipitakam Concordance, which was intended 
to serve the same purpose for Pali scholarship as Cruden's cóncor- 
dance had done for Biblical studied. The editor was E. M. Hare, 
who had already translated the Sutta-nipdta and some volumes of 
the Anguttara-nikaya. Much of the listing for the Concordance was 
done by F. L. Woodward, who had translated the remaining volumes 
of the Anguttara-nikaya, as well as the Udana, the Itivuttaka, and 
some of the volumes of the Samyutta-nikaya, and had' also edited 
the commentaries upon the Samyautta-nikaya, the Udana, and the 
Theragatha. When Hare died in 1958, after producing Volume I of 
the Concordance and three fascicles of Volume II, the task of com- 
pleting Volume II was taken over by K. R, Norman, who published 
the remaining six fascicles between 1963 and 1973, as well as 
making new translations of the Thera- and Theri-gatha, provided 
with lengthy introductions in which the importance of metrical 
analysis was emphasised, and with voluminous notes; Volume HI 
of the Concordance was taken over by A. K. Warcer. With the aid 
of H. Saddhatissa and I. Fišer, five fascicles have been produced, 
and a sixth fascicle, by Fišer and E. Strandberg, is about to go to 
the press. Warder has also published an Introduction to Pali, 
designed to meet the need of those who wish to learn to read and 
write Pali by themselves, and a study of Pali Metre, and an edition 
of the Mohavicchedani with A. P. Buddhadatta, Saddha tissa has also 
produced an edition of Upāsakajanālaūkāra and an edition with 
translation of Dasabodhisattuppattikathā. 

| -The existence of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists series has 
enabled the Pali Text Society to publish works which, although nāt 
in Pali, are of'great importance for the study of .Buddhisin. . 
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Following the precedent set by the first volume in the series — the 
Jātakamālā — the Society has included in recent years translations 
of other Sanskrit texts, including the Mahavastu and the Suvarņa- 
bhāsottamasūtra, an edition and translation of the Maņicudāvadāna, 
and an English translation of Etienne Lamotte's French rendering 
of Vimalakirtinirdesa. In the Society's Translation series have 
appeared since 1960 translations of the Khuddakapatha and its 
commentary, the Nettippakarana, Petakopadesa, Jinakalamáli, and 
three Abhidhamma texts: the Dhātukathā, Vibhanga, and Volume I 
of the Patthāna. There is a growing interest in Abhidhamma, and 
in recognition of this the first volume of a companion work to the 
translation of the Patthdna, entitled Guide to Conditional Relations, 
has been published, and Volume II of the Patthāna translation is in 
the press. A translation of the Patisambhidā-magga, one of the 
very few canonical texts remaining untranslated, made by Bhikkhu 


Nānamoli and edited by Warder, is also in the press. 


In the Society's Text series, besides the new editions already 
mentioned, a number of new publications have also appeared 
recently. A start has been made to the task of publishing the 
secondary commentaries, called tīkās, and Mrs. Lily de Silva has 
edited that upon the Digha-nikdya-atthakatha. Two works from 
Burma are about to appear— Pāli Niti Texts from Burma and 


Volume I of Pāfūāsa-jātaka (a set of 50 apocryphal Jatakas). 
Volume II of the latter is about to go to press. 


When the Council of the Pali Text Society decided to celebrate 
their centenary year by beginning to produce translations of those 
commentaries upon canonical texts which had not yet been 
translated into English, made by scholars in Burma. Sri Lanka, and 
elsewhere, it was very appropriate that the first work to appear in 
the series was Miss Horner's translation of ber own edition of the 
commentary upon the Buddhavamsa ; the second in the series was 
the commentary upon the Petavatthu, made by U Ba Kyaw and P. 
Masefield. The latter's translation of the commentary upon the 
'Vimünavatthu is about to go to the press, and work on the commen- 
taries upon the Therigütha, Dighanikaya, Vibhanga, and other 
texts is far advanced. 
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That the Pali Text Society can, at this time of financial stringency, 
be producing a large number of new publications in addition to 
keeping the old ones in print, is due entirely to the way in which 
Miss Horner managed the Society's affairs. Besides her own 
generosity, the full extent of which will never be known, her 
enthusiasm excited the generosity of others, and a steady stream of 
donations, large and small, flowed in, and helped either to finance 
the géneral activities of the Society or to defray the costs of publish- 
ing specified works. Editing and translating Pali works and managing 
the Society's business did not, however, represent the limit of 
Miss Horner's activities. She wrote on al! aspects of Buddhism, her 
first book, Women Under Primitive Buddhism, appearing in 1930, and 
her second in this field. The Early Buddhist Theory of Man Prefected, 
in 1936. In addition to her other full-length works, she wrote 
extensively for periodicals concerned with the study of Buddhism, 
and she was particularly delighted to send contributions to volumes 
published in honour of any of the scholars throughout the world 
with whom she kept up a voluminous correspondence, and whom 
she was pleased to welcome, in former years to Dawson Place and 
more recently to South Lodge, whenever they came to London. In 
January 1981 she joined with other members of the Council of the 
Pali Text Society and a selected group of other scholars in contri- 
buting to a special number of the Society's Journal, revived after a 
silence of many years to commemorate the Society's centenary. 


In the summer of 1980, only a few months before the centenary 
year, Miss Horner suffered a bad fall, and the surgical operation 
which this necessitated confined her to her bed for some time and 
thereafter, propped up with pillows, to her armchair where, a pale 
shadow of her former self, she showed her determination to see the 
centennial year in. Despite her growing weakness, she willed herself 
to continue, but at last, on 25 April 1981, a few weeks after her 85th 
birthday, her body gave up the struggle. 


Miss Horner's contribution to pali and Buddhist studies was 
immense, and cannot be measured by a mere recitation of her 
publications, but must also include an assessment of the value of the 
help and encouragement which she was so willing to give to others, 
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particularly young scholars, working in that field of studies. A 
number of them were delighted to contribute to a volume of 
Buddhist studies in her honour in 1974. 


It is a matter of considerable consolation for all members of the 
Pali Text Society to know that before she died the vast amount of 
work which she had done for the Society was recognised by theaward 
of the Order of the British Empire in the New Year's Honours List 
for 1980. With her passing goes the last link with the founder of 
the Pali Text Society, whom she had once met when she was young. 
The Pali Text Society was Miss Horner, and without her it will 
never be the same again, but standing firmly upon the foundation 
which she gave it by her scholarship and generosity, it can, at the 
beginning of the second century of its life, look forward to the 
future with hope and optimism.* 


4 


* This paper was first published in The Middle Way, Vol. 56, 2 (1981) —Ed. 
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SEEN UNE ANTIQUITY OF THE KHUDDAKANIKAYA 
| _TEXTS — A SUGGESTION 


~- Devaprasad Guha 


' The religious ‘scriptures of ancient India are not dated records. 
Though through circumstantial and other evidences it might be 
possible to determine the lower limit of the age of a composition, it 
is indeed difficult to fix its upper limit. The reason is ‘simplé. The 
literary materials of olden times were used to be transmitted orally 
through centuries before they came to be put into writing. This 
holds true in respect of the Vedic texts, as also of early Buddhist and 
Jain scriptures. 


The Pali canonical texts were first committed to writing, so 
says the Mahüvamsa (xxxiii, 101f), under the Sinhalese monarch 
Vattagāmaņi Abhaya in the first century B.C. To quote the 
passage : 


Pitakattayapālifica tassa atthakatham pi ca 
mukhapāthena ānesum pubbe bhikkhū mahāmatī ; 
hānim disvāna sattānam tadā bhikkhū samāgatā 
ciratthitattham dhammassa potthakesu likhāpayum. 


Geiger (Mahāvamsa or the Great Chronicle of Ceylon, 237) has 
translated the passage as : 


"The text of the three pitakas and the atthakathà thereon 
did the most wise bhikkhus hand down in former times 
orally, but since they saw that the people were falling away 
(from religion) the bhikkhus came together, and in order 
that the true doctrine might endure, they wrote them down 
in books." 


The passage appears verbatim in the earlier chronicle Dipavamsa, 
and was translated first by Oldenberg, and later by Law. pe of 
their renderings, it is regretted, is satisfactory. 
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Now, according to the Cullavagga, while the disciples of the 
Buddha were plunged in grief at the passing away of the Lord, an 
aged monk, Subhadda by name, expressed delight stating that the 
demise would prove a good riddance, since the monks would be at 
liberty to act according to their wishes. This irresponsible beha- 
viour of Subhadda shocked the orthodox monks, and more so the 
Elder Mahākassapa who became apprehensive about the future of 
the teachings of the Master. At his initiative, the First Buddhist 
Council was held within months at Rājagaha under the patronage 
of the Magadhan king Ajātasattu. The Elder was elected chairman, 
while Upāli and Ānanda were respectively chosen to answer to 
questions, on the Vinaya and the Dhamma. First Upāli was asked 
questions on the four Pārājikas, and next Ananda had to reply to 
querries on the Brahmajāla and Sámafifiaphiala Suttas. In this way, 
so'says the text, questions on ubhatovinaya (ubhatovibhanga accor- 
ding ‘to the Nalanda text) and on paficanikaya were answered to. 
The Dhamma and Vinaya here obviously meant what later on came 
to be known as Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas. But, what portions or 
how much of the presentday texts formed part of the then recital is 
yet to be ascertained. The ubhatovinaya implies the Pātimokkha 
codes for monks and nuns, possibly excluding the sekhiyadhamma 
and adhikaranasamatha rules. Should the Nalanda reading be 
preferred, the term signifies both Bhikkhuvibhanga and Bhikkhuni- 
vibhanga, that is, the entire Suttavibhanga text, possibly without the 
exposition on the last two sections of what is now known as the 
Patimokkha code. It is well-known that the Parivāra (patha) is a 
late work, But, what about the Khandhakas comprising the Maha- 
vagga and the Cullavagga ? Precisely, that remains an enigma. 


In about a century, the otherwise peaceful atmosphere then 
prevailing in the Sangha received a shock when the Vajjian monks, 
troubled as ` they felt with the type of life they had to lead, pro- 
pounded Ten Points (dasavatthüni) openly advocating some sort of 
leniency in respect of the Vinaya rules. The orthodoxy sensed 
danger, and readily convened the Second Buddhist Council at 
Vesāli, The Vajjian stand was adjudged invalid in the context of 
the dictates of the Suttavibhanga and the Mahāvagga. This pre- 
supposes that in those days some guideline was there to decide such 
issues, Thus, it might be contended that sometime before the end 
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of:the-fourth century B.C. “there must have been in existence, if not 
a canon; a basic stock of texts for one such”. (Winternitz: History 
of Indian Literature (HIL) II, 7). 


"The Third Buddhist Council was held at Pātaliputta still 136. 
years. later during the reign of the Great Maurya Asoka with 
Moggaliputta Tissa as the president. By that time the Sangha was 
split into eighteen sects, thus probably necessitating the compilation 
Of a canon of sacred texts, This was done, as is hinted by .the 
Dipavamsa (vii, 43) when it says: 


Nikāye pafica vācesi satta ce eva pakaranam 
ubhatovibhangam vinayam parivāraūca khandhakam 
uggahi viro nipuņo upajjhayassa santike. 


While admitting the probability of the complian of the canon, we 
feel constrained to have some reservation about the order in which 
the texts had been presented before us. We quote the Mahāvamsa 
(v, 278) in this cóntext : 


Ri 


Kathavatthuppakaranam picvidsnpamsddsnsbs- 
: abhāsi Tissatthero ca tasmim PARA, 


The verse suggests ‘that the Kathāvatthu was “set forth” (to use 
Geiger" s rendering of the word abhāsi) in this Council. Does this 
really indicate that by this time the Abhidhammapitaka, to which 
the Kathavatthu belongs, was standardised ? More so, was the 
Kathāvatthu originally intended to be an Abhidhammā treatise ? 
IF so, how to justify the following statement of Punna Mantàniputta 
as is | found i in the ee (i, 438) ? 


F f, 


Saūkhittena pi desemi vitthārena tathevaham 
Abhidhammanayafifiü "ham Kathāvatthuvisuddhiyā 


AM met | 


sabbesam viiihāpetvāna viharāmi anāsavo. 
Then again, records the Dipavamsa (vii, 56 f) : 


"Desetvā thero Abhidhammam Kathāvatthuppakarāņam 
sakavadasodhanatthaya sāsanam dīghakālikam, a 
arahantānam sahassam uccinitvāna nāyako 
varam varam gahetvana akāsi dhammasaitgaham, ' 
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In both the above-mentioned cases, it appears, the Abhidhamma 
has been distinguished from: the Kathavatthu. In passing, another 
point needs be told. The Patisambhidāmagga, as has been presented 
before us, does not exactly look like a Sutta text, but as an Abhi- 
dhamma one. -Besides, its presentation too is more in the nature of 
an Abhidhamma work than otherwise. Similarly, the Puggalapan- 
Aatti, traditionally the fourth book of the Abhidhammapitaka, in 
form and contents, to quote Winternitz (HIL, II, 162), "is the 
book which is most closely allied to the texts of the Suttapitaka". 


All that has been said above well suggests that the traditional 
arrangement of the canonical texts is not exactly satisfactory. This 
makes us feel that there should be a thorough investigation to 
ascertain the principle adopted by the compilers of the canon, 
provided it is accepted tbat the present order of arrangement was 
verily the original one. Anyway, the bits of information provided 
above well speak of two points, namely, that the earliest recital of 
the words of the Master was made in the fifth century B. C., 
and that their earliest codification into writing was effected some 
four centuries later. 


Now, to determine the antiquity of a text, it is not sufficient to 
rely on thematic evidence alone. In fact this type of evidence often 
misleads, since even a comparatively late writer 1s at liberty to deal 
with a topic old. As such, it is necessary to look for other modes, 
and one such happens to be the archaeological evidence. By this we 
mean that if the literary evidence is corroborated more or less by 
evidence archaeological, it is possible to ascertain the antiquity to a 
fairly good extent, if not definitely. Such possibilities, however, 
occur but rarely. Even then, in respect of early Pali texts, we are 
rather fortunate to have some archaeological support in the form of 
the Bhabru edict of Asoka and also from the inscribed donative 
tablets found at Bharhut and Sanchi. 


The Bhabru edict speaks of seven literary tracts which were 
recommended by Asoka for study by members of the Buddhist 
monastic community as well as by the laity. Scholars of course are 
not unanimous about their identification. But they generally agree 
to trace them to the Suttapitaka. This suggests that by this time at 
least certain portions of the Pitaka took more or less definite form. 
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Still better evidence, and now in respect of the collection of texts, 
is provided by the epigraphs of Bharhut and Sanchi. Scholars more 
or less agree to fix their dates in the second century B, C. at the 
earliest, In these records monks are referred to with epithets 
bhāņaka (preacher), sutamtika (sutta reciter), pacanekāyika (knower 
of the five nikāyas), petakin (knower of the pitakas) and dhamaka- 
thika (preacher of the doctrine). As such, we may.safely assert that 
some knowledge of the Pali scriptures was already there by this time. 


The next form of evidence is the style of composition. That is 
$0, since a particular style remains extant at a particular period. 
Gradually it changes till a new one takes its place. The style is 
generally determined with reference to the following points : 


(1) the use of grammatical forms, particularly of those which 
are not very common in use, 

(2) the syntax, 

(3) the use of figures of speech, , 

(4) the metrical frame-up of a versified composition, and 

(5) the syllabic structure of a verse. 


Precisely these are the few types which are likely to determine the 
age of an ancient Indian composition. Might be there are others 
which, however, are to be thought out. 


So far as the grammatical aspect of a Pali canonical work is 
concerned, it is necessary to pay attention on the use of the following 
features for determining the antiquity of the text : 


(1) the Vedic and archaic forms, 

(2) the peculiar forms of case-endings, 

(3) thecompounds, particularly kammadhāraya and bahubbihi, 
(4) the past perfect tense, 

(3) the participles, infinitive and gerundial forms, 

(6) the passive and causative verbal forms, and ` 

(7) the negative particles. 


For the present study, we propose to concentrate on the 
frequency of applications of the negative particles in the Khuddaka- 
nikáya verses, and that on the grounds stated below : 


- (a) the negative particles have been used abundantly in the 
texts, and ‘ 
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(b) the particles play very important part in expressing early 
Buddhist thoughts and ideas. 


We shall deal with all the verses of the Khuddakanikaya, except 
the very few noted below : 


(i) the introductory verses (vatthugāthā), numbering 76, 
prefaced to the Nālakasutta and the Parayanavagga 
of the Suttanipāta, 


and (ii) the concluding verses (osānagātha), just 14 in all, 
appended to a few of the Jātakas. 


These verses have been left out since they are generally regarded as 
mere accretions. There are still others, particularly in the Játaka 
collection, which too should probably be regarded as later 
additions. But, since the exact nature of their lateness is yet to be 
ascertained, we have preferred to retain them for the present 
discussion. 


It is worth mentioning here that the male and female elements in 
the Pitakas have mostly been treated as separate treatises or as 
separate sections. As examples of the former, we may cite the 
cases of the two divisions of the Suttavibhahga, as also of the 
Theragāthā and the Therīgāthā. As for the latter, mention may be 
made of the Vimānavatthu and the Apadāna, each of which has been 
presented in two sizeable sections. It is wondered why these fairly 
big sections have not been recognised as separate texts, as has been 
done in respect of the verses ascribed to monks and nuns! Besides, 
it is difficult to explain why in the Vimānavatthu the section on the 
females appears before that of the males, while the order is found 
reversed in the Apadāna. 


A further point. The Petavatthu is a collection of 51 stories, of 
which as many as 13 relate to female spirits and the rest to the 
males. Instead of separating them sex-wise, for reasons best known 
to the compilers, the stories have been mixed up. Then again, the 
story of the female spirit Seriņī is found captioned as Seriņīpeta- 
vatthu. We shall, however, take it as one of a peti. Be that as it 
-may, all that has.been.said above only suggests that the order of 
presentation leaves much room for discussion. 
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' We shall now go in for (he frequency of use of the negative 
particles in each of the Khuddakanikāya texts (Nalanda edition) in 
the order they have come before us traditionally. And it will be 

- done under the following terms of refereuce : 


(a) name of the text, 

(b) total number Of verses in the text, 

(c) total number of feet in the text, 

(d) total number of negative particles in the text, and 


(e) percentage of frequency of use of the particles vis-a-vis 
the total number of feet in the text, 





Table I 
a b C ` d e 

Khuddakapātha 68 293 18 6:10 
Dhammapada 423 1772 218 12:30 
Udana 92 389 71 19:79 
Itivuttaka 270 1173 70 5:96 
Suttanipāta 1080 4452 - 549 1233 
Vimānavatthu. 1289, 5232 99 1'89 
‘Petavatthu 814 3373 212 6:28 
Theragāthā 1288 5268 441 8:37 
Therīgāthā 524 2151 116 5:39 
Jātaka 6638 2188] 2583 9:26 
 Niddesa 369 1529 ` 262 1713 
Patisambhidámamagga 22 222 21 9:45 
Apadāna 7892 31642 1097 3:46 
Buddhavamsa 1267 5182 74 1:42 
Cariyāpitaka 356 1439 100 6:94 

Total 22422 91998 5937 6:45 
92 
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To make the study more. exhaustive, we shall now treat in the 
same way as in Table I the sex-wise divisions of the Vimānavatthu, 
Petavatthu and Apadāna. 





Table II 
a b C d e 
Itthivimānavatthu 856 3469 37 1:06 
Purisavimānavatthu 433 1763 62 3:51 
Petavatthu 638 2640 194 7°34 
Petivatthu* 176 733 18 2'45 
Therāpadāna 6533 26200 924 3'52 
Therī-apadāna 1359 5442 173 2'97 


It is thus seen that the percentage of use of negative particles is 
comparatively less in sections ascribed to females than that in those 
ascribed to males. Does it by any chance indicate that the females 
are more positive in their approah than the males ? 


Of the 15 texts that make the Khuddakanikāya, the verses of the 
Suttanipāta in the Atthakavagga and Pārāyaņavagga, except the 
introductory verses of the latter, are generally regarded as of 
high antiquity. So also are those in the first 15 sections of the 
Jātaka covering the first four of the six books of the collection. The 
same is the case with the verses in the Udāna, most of which 
are probably the words of the Buddha or his immediate disciples. 
About the antiquity of the Niddesa verses, imagination is not to 
be stressed much, since they are found verbatim in the Suttanipáta 
which itself is generally regarded as an old collection. Though it is 
difficult to vouchsafe the antiquity of every individual section of the 
Dhammapada, it cannot be denied that this anthology, framed mostly 
with the ethical teachings of the Master, is pretty old in age. As 
against these, it is worth mentioning that the Vimanavatthu, Apadüna 
and Buddhavamsa are universally recognised as late compositions. 


* Asa section, the name has been coined by us. 
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And so is the Petavatthu. But, we feel hesitant to bracket it with its 
sister text, the Vimānavatthu, . . "on 


Now, to ascertain if the frequency of the use of negative particles 
has any bearing on the antiquity of a composition, we propose to 
deal with the three generally accepted old texts, namely, the Udāna, 
Suttanipāta and Jātaka chapterwise under the same terms of 
reference as in Table I above, 


Table HI : Udāna 





vagga b C d e 
1 11 47 8 17:02 
2 13 52 7 13:46 
i 3 13 55 8 14:54 
4 13 58 7 12:06 
5 Li 46 9 19:56 
6 12 47 20 42:55 
7 10 48 10 20:83 
8 9 36 8 2222 
Total ... 92 389 T1 19°79 





vagga b C d e 
1 223 902 81 8'98 
2 184 772 T1 9°97 
3 345 1413 129 9°12 
4 210 847 204 24°08 
5 118 518 58 | 11:19 
Total ... 1080 4452 549 12:33 


SPRK AAEE EESE EENE EIRAS ee 
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Table V : Jātaka 





nipata b C d e 
] 150 622 90 14:79 
2 201 870 109 12:52 
3 150 606 67 11°05 
4 200 816 115 14-09 
5 140 570 86 15:08 
6 138 575 64 11:05 
7 160 661 57 8:62 
8 95 386 50 12:95 
9 113 461 42 911 

10 178 746 130 17:42 
11 120 494 62 12:55 
12 132 540 80 14:81 
13 151 638 74 11:59 
14 286 1177 82 6'96 
15 386 1593 166 10:42 
16 366 1529 123 8:04 
17 243 995 65 6:53 
18 182 764 91 11°91 
19 134 553 35 6:32 
20 183 156 55 T21 
21 493 2018 221 11:24 
22 2431 10511 713 731 
Total ... 6638 27881 2583 9:26 


A glance through Tables III to V shows that there is very little 
uniformity in the use of negative particles in any of the three texts. 
That is precisely what is to be expected, since the works are nothing 
but collections. In fact, all the Pali canonical texts are collections, 
and the Tipitaka, to tune with Winternitz (HIL, II, 4) “is a collec- 
tion of such collections". It is, therefore, not exactly possible to 
ascertain the antiquity of any of the three texts as a whole. Yet, 
the occurrences of the negative particles in them well indicate that 
it is possible to group the chapters under several heads. To do this, 
it is necessary to ascertain first the mean percentage of the use of 
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negative particles in the three texts taken together. Now, adding 
up separately the number of feet and that of the uses of negative 
particles in them, we get the respective totals as 32722 and 3209, 
and thus yielding the overall percentage of the use of negative 
particles as 9°80. This last number is precisely the core-figure which 
should be regarded as the basis for grouping the chapters. The 
percentages that are less than the core-figure might be considered as 
low, while the core-figure and those more than that as high. 


Now, with the core-figure as the base, percentage-wise the total 
of 35 chapters of the Udāna (Ud), Suttanipāta (Sn) and Jataka (J) 
may be grouped in the manner stated below in Table VI. 











Table VI 

percentages texts and chapters 

Ud Sn i J 
25:00 and above 6 — — 
1932 , 5 5 | 4 _ 

7 8 | 
1456 |, no | = 1 5 

10 12 

979 ,, de 2 2 5 2 3 4 6 8 

3 4 11 13 15 18 21 








below 9:79 — 1 3 7 9 14 16 
17 19 20 22 





It has already been said above that, on thematic and other 
grounds, all the eight chapters of the Udāna, the last two chapters 
of the Suttanipāta and the first fifteen sections of the Jāūtaka are 
generally recognised as old in age. Of this total of 25 chapters 
and sections, according to Table VI, as many as 22, i.e., 88 per 
cent, have in them comparatively higher percentage of use, of 
negative particles. It is thus evident that the majority of chapters 
and sections, with acknowledged stamp of antiquity, have in them 
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relatively, larger percentage. of use of negative particles. . This fact 
prompts us to opine that the larger the use of negative particles in a 
composition, the. older it. is in age: So it is contended that the use 
of the: negative particles might possibly be regarded as one of the 
methods for determining the antiquity of a piece of composition. 


Thus, on the basis of the percentages of occurrence of negative 
particles as detailed in Table I, it is possible to suggest at least a 
tentative chronology of the Khuddakanikaya texts. We have 
preferred to add the percentages for ready reference. According 
to our reckoning, the texts may be arranged in the following 
order : mE 


wv ema 
e 
~ e ^ 


order title percentage’. . 





l Udāna 19:79 
2 Niddesa 17:13 
3 Suttanipāta 12'33 
4 Dhammapada 12:30 
5 Patisambhidāmagga 9:45 
6 Jātaka 9°26 
7 Theragāthā 8:37 
8 Cariyāpitaka 6:94 
9 Petavatthu 6'28 
10 Khuddakapatha 6°10 
11 Itivuttaka 5°96 
12 Therigāthā 5:39 
13 Apadāna 3°46 
14 Vimānavatthu 1'89 
15 Buddhavamsa 1'42 





It should be noted that we have tried only one way for deter- 
mining the relative antiguity of the texts of the Nikāya. We have 
reasons to believe that the method is effective at least to a certain 
extent, since we find that it responds to a very great extent to the 
findings through thematic and other evidences. But then we submit 
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that more of the 'methods.suggested abové:should be.tried to:make 
the study more' convincing. ‘ And perchance the results of such tests 
corroborate'more' or less the findings so far' arrived at, including 
of course "the- present one, then it would well be possible to;draw 
up a fairly convincing chronology: of the. compilation of the texts 
under consideration, if not of their composition as well. It is but 
expected ‘that, scholars would take up the work with al serioushess, 
and, thus help. to Prepare the chronology that i is so badly needed 
Since long. We mean since 1837 when, to thé bést of our know- 
ledge, the 1 first Pali text was put into print, ‘The book happēned to 
‘be the Mahüvamsa. Its editor and translator was honé other thaü 
George Turnour, the illustrious and ever-remembered votary of 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN BUDDHIST 
| LITERATURE | 


— Sukumar Sen Gupta 


Buddhist Literature, whether Pali or Sanskrit, being mainly 
religious in character, has little scope to furnish us with much 
evidence on the subject of medical education in ancient India. Bits 
of infromation are, however, found scattered in some of the impor- 
tant texts like the Mahāvagga, the Vinayavastu, the Jātaka, the 
Milindapafiha, and the Pali Commentaries. We can wring out of 
such materials some quantity of interesting information bearing on 
the system of medical education prevailing during the age of the 
Buddha and a few centuries afterwards. 


Medical education was usually imparted by private practitioners. 
There was a ritual at the admission of students. The Sušruta- 
Samhita (ch. ii) deals with a special Upanayana Ceremony for 
students seeking admission to the medical course. The first requisite 
qualification for initiation (upanayana) of a student was his birth in 
one of the three twice-born (dvija) castes ; but a Südra of good 
character and parentage could also be admitted subject to the 
condition that the ‘mantras’ enjoined to be recited on such an 
occasion were to be omitted in his case. The Ayurvedic Upanayana 
lays stress also on physical and moral qualifications. A student 
lacking these qualifications was not eligible for Upanayana and 
admission. 


Nowhere in the Buddhist literature we find any reference to this 
Upanayana ceremony. Let us now turn to a few Buddhist texts 
which enlighten us on some of the interesting features of medical 
education. 


Taxila and Benares as Chief Centres of Medical Learning 


„From the Jātakas and a few other Buddhist texts we come to 
learn that there existed in northern India in the age of Buddha two 
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great seats of learning or Universities where all sciences” (Sabba- 
sippāni, I 463 ; II 53) or the three Vedas and the eighteen branches 
of knowledge’ (tayo veda atthārasa vijjātthānāni, I, 356 ; 463), 
including medicine were taught by world renowned teachers (disāpā 
mokkhā ācariyā). These two centres of learning were Kasi (Benares) 
in:the.East and the more renowned Takkasilā or Taksasila (Taxila) 
in the West.* 


"Let. us at first deal with the more important seat of learning at 
Takkasilà or Taxila in the Kingdom of Gandhāra. As a seat of ` 
learning ; the fame of this University town was unrivalled in the 6th 
Century B C. and students (the rich and the poor alike) from 
distant Countries like Benares (J. I, 272, 285 ; ii. 85, 87 ; V, 127, 
263), Rājagaha (iii. 238 ; V, 177), Mithila (iv 316; vi. 347), Ujjeni 
(iv, 392), Kosala (iit. 115), Sivi (v. 210) and Kuru (v. 457) flocked 
thither to prosecute their studies in various subjects (Humanities 
and Technical Science and Crafts) in the advanced stage of learning. 
Students used to go to Takkasila only for higher education. They 
were usually sent to Taxila at the age of sixteen (J II, 217 ; iv, 237 ; 
i PP 127, 210) or when they came of age (J. I, 356. 436; ii, p 52; 
mene 162, 193, 227). 


ey 


| It should be-pointed out in this connection that strictly speaking 
the seat of learning at Takkasilà can not be reckoned as a Univer- 
sity in the modern sense of the term. It was not an organised insti- 
tution like a modern University or College. The place was noted 
for, separate schools of study, each under a world-renowned teacher 
or great expert. Every teacher formed an institution by himself. We 
learn from the Vinaya Mahāvagga that Jīvaka on his arrival at 
Takkasilā joined a school of Medicine under a far-famed teacher of 
the subject and studied the healing art for seven years under him. 
The.Sarabhahga Jātaka informs us that Jotipāla, a Brahman boy of 
Benares was sentto Takkasilā for education in the science of 
Archery. The Sutasoma Jātaka (V, 457) refers to one such school 
to which resorted as many as 103 young princes throughout India 
for training in archery under a world-renowned teacher. This centre 
of learning was also noted for its school of Law which attracted 
students even from a distant place like Ujjeni (iii, 171 ; iv, 392). 
Thus the teachers of Takkasilā were noted for their specialisation in 
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different branches of knowledge which iacluded some of the technical 
and useful arts and crafts, like, Issatthasippa (Archery or Mili- 
tary art), Hatthisutta (Elephant Lore), Tikicchā (Medicine), Anga- 
vijjā (the art of Prognostication), etc. 

Next to Takkasila, Benares was also an important Centre of 
learning in those days and,was noted for specialization in the 
teaching of Certain subjects, bearing on arts and Crafts. In the 
Guttila Jātaka (No. 243), for instance, there is a reference to a 
school of Music (gandhabbasippa) under the supervision of the 
master—musician Guttila who- was “the chief of his kind in all 
India" (Sakala—Jambudipe aggagandhabbo ahosi—J.II, p 248). But . 
unfortunately the Játakas nowhere expressly mention Medicine or 
Surgery as a subject of study followed by students of any particular 
school. > ' 


Medical tradition, however, points to Benares as a Centre of 
Medical study ànd culture with special reference to Surgical matters. 
It is 'stated: in the Sušruta-samhitā that Su$ruta, Vaitarana, and , 
other sages approached Dhanvantari (also called Divodāsa and 
Kāšīrāja) to teach. them Salyatantra, or Major Surgery. , Thus. 
Hoernle conjectures ` “As one of the names of Su$ruta's teacher 
is Káéirája, which literally means King of Kasi, he may not unrea- 
sonably be referred to the University of Kasi, or Benares. This would 
place (e origin of surgery, as a science, in the East of India.”* 


D di 


This tradition je, also indirectly corroborated by a Jātaka story 
entitled ‘Asilakkhana Jataka’ (Vol I, p 455) which refers to expert 
skill-of the Surgeon in setting artificial nose if required for a surgical 
case. The nose of a Brahmin, while forcibly sneezing, was spilt into 
two by the sharp; edge of a sword (nāsikā asidhārāya patihata dvidhā 
chijji).. Brahmadatta, the King of Kasi called in a surgeon who 
fitted the Brahmin with a false tip to his nose which was, painted so 
cunningly that it looked like a real nose. The story reminds us of 
the plastic surgery®. which had been in vogue,in ancient India, as 
evidenced. by the: Su$ruta-Samhitā, This Jataka also corroborates 
the Ayurvedic tradition that Kāšīrāja Dhanvantari Divocasa 
“started a school of Surgery which devoloped in the Kingdom of 
Kap evenrin pre-Buddhist days.” +- 
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Early life and education of Jivaka at Takkasilā 
| i 


Jīvaka Komārabhacca was the most celebrated physician (in the 
days of Gautama Buddha) of whose life and career the Vinaya 
Mahāvagga gives several concrete and interesting details (Vinaya, 
Vol. I, viii). Komārabhacca (Sk. Kaumarabhrtya) is apparently a 
title sigaifying that he was a specialist in the treatment of children's 
diseases. In the Bower Ms. a formula.for diseases of children is 
ascribed to Jivaka.* But none of the instrances recorded in Pali and 
Buddhist Sanskrit works bear out his skill in the treatment of 
children's diseases. His biography narrated in these texts shows his: 
extraordinary proficiency in general Medicine and Sürgery. Ačcor- 
ding to Buddhist tradition, he was called Komarabhacca or Komara: . 
bhanda, because he was reared up by a prince. (Kumārena posā- 
pito'ti Komarabhacco’ ti nàmam akamsu). In the Divyāvadānā 
(506-18) he is given the epithet "Kumārabhūta". 


* The story of Jivaka’s life and career is found in the Vinaya Maha- 
vagga ‘of Pali literature and the Buddhist Sanskrit Vinaya-vastu of ' 
the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya, which bear a glowing testimony to his 
great wisdom and skill in the art of healing with special reference to 
surgery. The two accounts differ in some points,:the most important 
of: which is that according to one he was an illegitimate son of 
Abhay and grandson of King Bimbisāra, while according to the other 
he was an illegitimate son of king, Bimbisāra himself and a younger 
brother of Abhaya. The Pali Mahāvagga tells us that he was born ` 
of a ganikà (courtesan) called Salavati. The baby was thrown away 
in a dust-heap. As luck would have it, he was picked up by Prince 
Abhaya of Magadha, under whose affectionate care the boy grow 
up to manhood. The talented young man started for the study of: 
Medicine without asking permission of his foster father. Takkasilā, 
the capital of Gandhāra, was then a great seat of learning. Jivaka 
mastered the science of medicine under a most eminent Professor. 
The name of the Professor is not, however, mentioned. But the 
Sanskrit Vinayavastu refers:to Atreya® as his great Teacher. In 
the Indian medical works, we have mention of Krisņātreya, Bhiksu 
Ātrēya and Punarvasu Ātreya ; whether he was the disciple of 
Bhiksu Atreya or Punarvasu Atreya is still a matter of dispute. In’ 
the Chinese transcription in the Sūtra on the Avadàna of Āmrapālī, 
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the persona] name of Jivaka's teacher Ātreya is found as Pin-Kia-lo, 
i.e, Pingala.” 


After studying for seven years at the feet of his master, he asked 
his teacher: when his studies might be regarded as completed, 
whereupon his teacher prescribed the following test: *'Take this 
spade and seek round about Takkasilā a Yojana on every side, and 
whatever plant you see which is not medicinal, bring it to me”. 
After a good deal of botanical investigation, Jivaka could not 
discover any plant that was devoid of medicinal properties. When 
he reported the matter to this effect, the teacher was highly satisfied 
and said: “You have done your learning, my good Sek and 
gave him a little cash for his passage home. 


The Vinayavastu further informs us that considering the range of 
his learning and wisdom his teacher Ātreya said" O Jīvaka, go and 
bathe, and then come to me. As I am much pleased, I will commu- 
nicate to you after what fashion the skull is opened (Kapālamocanim- 
vidyàm dāsyāmīti) “Jivaka bathed, and Atreya showed him after. 
what fashion the skull ought to be opened (Tena tasya Kapālamo- 
cani Vidyà dattā-Cīvaravastu, p 31). 


This money was sufficient enough for his journey up to Sāketa 
where due to want of money he was compelled to earn by the medi- 
cal art in which he acquired proficiency under the Great Teácher 
Ātreya. His first earning as a medical practitioner came from his 
successful treatment of a rich Setthi's wife who had been suffering 
from a chronic disease of the head which no physician could cure so 
long. Jivaka only used a handful (Pasata, Sk. prasrta, i.e, equal to 
two palas) of Ghee or clarified butter (sappi) boiled up with various 
drugs and administered the medicine to the patient through her 
nose. The rich lady was at once cured and with great satisfaction 
she paid the young physician the princely fee of 16,000 Kahāpaņas, 
together with the present of a coach, horses and two servants. 


After his return to Rājagrha, Jivaka next treated king Bimbisāra 
himself and cured him of a fistula by one anointing. As a result of 
this success, he was appointed as the royal physician and the physi- 
cían of the Buddha and his Sangha. . 
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On another occassion he had to take up a.surgical case due to 
the pious desire of king Bimbisāra, A Setthi at Rajagaha : who had- 
been suffering from a head disease for seven years, was declared to 
be incurable by other competent doctors. Jivaka performed a surgi- 
cal operation to cure the afflicted merchant. He “ordered the Set thi, 
the householer, to lie down on his bed, tied him fast to his bed, cut 
through the skin of the head, drew apart the flash on each side of 
the incision pulled two worms out of the the wound, then closed up 
the sides of the -wound, stitched up the skin on the head, and. 
anointed it with salve". The operation was successful and he became: 
all right. 


The next important call came from Banaras. It was also a diff- 
cult surgical case. A merchant's son who used to amuse himself by 
tnrning a somersault (mokkhacikà) which caused an entanglement of 
intestine (antaganthabadha) and as a result. of this he could not 
digest anything, nor could he ease himself in the regular way, and 
looked discoloured with the veins standing out upon his skin". 
Jivaka started the operation. He ordered the people to leave the 
room, drew the curtain, tied him fast to a pillar, placed his wife in 
front of him. He then cut through the skin of the belly, drew the 
twisted intestines out, and showed them to his wife". Next he 
disentangled: the twisted intestines, put the, intestines back. into 
their right position, stitched the skin together, and anointed it with 
salve". Before long the patient recovered and his father paid the 
surgeon a fee of 16,000 Kahapanas. ` 


The, next call came from king Pajjota (Pradyota) of Ujjayipī, who 
was suffering from jaundice, requested King Bimbisāra for the loan 
of the services of his physician ; Jivaka cured this royal patient by 
medicated ghee and was rewarded with a present of costly suit of 
Siveyyaka cloth. 


Jivaka attended on Gautama Buddha : as well. Once he cured the 
Buddha of constipation by making him small. three medicated 
lotuses, and prescribing massage with fat and also hot-water bath. 
It was also recorded in the Dhammapadatthakathà (ii, p 164 ; also J. 
v p 333) that when Buddha's foot was injured by the splinter hurled 
by the wicked Devadatta from the rock, Jivaka applied a medicated 
astringent and bandaged the wound on the foot, Buddha, recovered 
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in time.. Besides these, many other stories, with minute details of 
his treatment and cure, are found in the Civaravastu (pp 32-44) of 
the Mülasarvastivada-Vinayavastu. 


+ 


Although some of the episodes relating to Jīvaka's treatment ‘of 
patients are of little scientific value, but still on the whole this tradi- 
tional account of his medical practice occurring ina few Buddhist 
texts is interesting and important for studies in the early history of 
the Medical Science of the world. "In this account”, as observes 
Dr. G. N. Mukherjee, “we find for the first time reports of cases 
treated by the great physician. There is no doubt some exaggeration 
in.the reports but considering that we find those reports in non- 
medical books, we must be prepared to accept them as the popular 
versions of the reports of cases treated by the physician. These reports 
are undoubtedly the earliest records of case-taking in the world."* — — 


The long account of Jivaka's education at Takkasilà (Taksāšīā) 
and his career reveals the following important facts Beanie on the 
system of medical education:. . , SH 


Taxila was the most renowned seat of medical learning in those 
days. The students received instruction and training not only in 
general Medicine but also in different surgical operations, some of 
which are cited as illustrations of Jivaka's wonderful success in 
handliag the surgical cases. These show that he had a previous 
practical training in surgical operations under the guidance of his 
Master The fame of Takkasilā as a great centre of medical ,educa-, 
tion was evidently due to the efficiency of teaching imparted by 
world-renowned teachers like Atreya, well-versed in the Science of 
Medicine, with specialization in particular branches, who attracted 
students even from such a distant country as Magadha in the east. 
The duration of the medical course has not been precisely mentio- 
ned in the narative ; but the text, however, indicates that it required 
at least seven years on the part of a talented pupil like prince 
Jivaka, before he could attain mastery over the subject. 
The completion of the course was followed by an examination. 
Jivaka had to satisfy his teacher by coming out succesful at the 
practical Test cleverly prescribed for him, before his education was 
declared to be complete and license was given to him to practise 
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as a physician. Much stress was laid on the study of the medi- 
cinal properties of plants as sources of medicines and! every student 
was expected to acquire a thorough knowledge of Medical 
Botany.? 


Let us now deal with a few other important points bearing on 
our subject of medical education in Ancient India. 


i) The age of commencement of medical study : 


The Jatakas suggest the sixteenth year (Soļasavassakāle) as the 
normal age of young students or whenthey come of age(vayappatte), 
to commence their studies (in Humanities or Science) in the advan- 
ced Centre of education at Takkasilà The context of Āyurvedic 
initiation and the gleanings of the Jātaka stories indicate that 
students of maturer age were sent out to Taxila or placed under the 
charge of private practitioners for medical education. 


Although there is no specific mention either in the Mahāvagga or 
in the Vinayavastu as to the age of Jivaka's commencement of medi- 
cal study, it may be fairly assumed that he was sufficiently grown 
up, when he had chosen a standard option by deciding to enter the 
medical profession and to receive training in Medicine at Takkasilā. 


ii) Normal duration of the Course : 


The Mahāvagga indicates a term of seven years for the medical 
course, as shown previously in the case of the medical student 
Jiváka. But in actual practice the duration of the medical course was 
fairly long and extended to sixteen years. Buddhaghosa's Commen- 
tary on the Vinayapitaka points to a long term course for medical 
studies. It may be inferred that talented students like Jivaka, who 
could master the Course in a shorter time, were allowed to go home 
as soon as their studies were over. We may refer in this context to 
Buddhaghosa’s statement regarding Jivaka's talent in the acquisition 
of knowledge in Medicine. It took only seven years on the part of 
Jivaka to obtain a real all round efficiency in the whole range of 
knowledge in the medical lore acquired by his teacher and imparted 
to his students. But in the case of other students it required sixteen 
years to acquire proficiency in what their teacher instructed them 
according to his knowlege and capacity (ayam Kira Jivako, 
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Yattakam ācariyo janati, Yam afifie Soļasehi vassehi ugganhanti, tam 
_sabbam sattahi vassehi uggahesi--Samantapasadika, V, pp 111-1116) 


iii) The practice of Dissection for anatomical knowledge : : 


i 


That the practice of Dissection of the dead human body for 
anatomical studies was prevalent in the medical circle of ancient 
India is revealed clearly by a passage occurring in the Sušruta 
Samhita (III, 5). Regarding the anatomical knowledge of the ancient 
physicians, Hoernle thus observes: “The views of the early Indian 
anatomists are surprisingly accurate. This is due to the fact that 
they were accustomed to the practice of preparing the dead human 
body for actual examination, and that, therefore, their views were 
the, direct result of an experimental knowledge of the skeleton. 
It is true that the Compendium of Charaka contains no reférence 
whatever to the practice of human dissection ; and it must, there- 
fore, remain doubtful whether, and to what extent, that practice was 
observed in the school of Atreya, But there can be no doubt as to 
the practice being known and observed in the school of Suáruta ; for 
his Compendium contains a passage which gives detailed instruc- 
tions regarding the procedure to be adopted in preparing a dead 
body for anatomical examination. pao 


We may quote here the passage in aa bearing on the state- 
ment of Sušruta on Dissection which runs as follows : “This accurate 
account of the parts of the body, extending as far as the skin, is not 

to be found in any other part of medical teaching, but only in the 
doctrine of surgery. Therefore the surgeon in seeking a thoroughly 
reliable knowledge must duly prepare a dead body and carefully 
ascertain its parts. For by putting together what he perceives with 
his own eyes with what he has learned from valid tradition through 
textbooks, he will increase his wisdom. 


For this purpose one should select a body which is complete in 
all its parts.'It should be the body of someone who had neither been 
excessively old, nor one who died of poison, nor of a protracted 
disease. Having removed all excremental matter from the entrails, 
the body should be wrapped in rush or bast or grass or hemp, and 
placed in a (reed* or wicker-) cage. Having firmly secured the latter 
in a hidden spot,in a river with a strong current, the body should be 
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allowed to decompose, After an interval of seven days the thoroughly 
decomposed body should be taken out and very slowly scrubbed 
with a whisk made of grass-roots or hair or bamboo or bast. At 
the same time, every part of the body, great or small, external or 
internal, beginning with the skin, should be examined with the eye, 
one after another, as it becomes disclosed in the course of the 
process of scrubbing.* * 


Pali literature is, however, silent about human dissection which is 
so very essential for acquiring detailed knowledge in the anatomy 
of the human body. But we have a clear presentation of human 
anatomy in the earlier portions of the Pali Cannon and this has been 
developed i in greater detail by the later Pali commentators. There is 
an interesting account of the thirty-two kinds or types (Dvattimsā- 
kāram) of constituents of the human body in several Pali works 
of the earlier period like the Majjhimanikāya, the Dīghanikāya and 
the Khuddakapatha, etc. Buddhaghosa (Sth century A. D.) has dealt 
with this topic in detail in his Visuddhimagga (I, pp 249-256, 353-363) 
and Paramatthajotika (I, pp, 38-68). Without entering into the 
‘details of these accounts, it may be easily presumed that the ancient 
Indians had sufficient knowledge in the structure of the human body. 
We may refer in this context to the Mahāummagga Jātaka (VI, 
No, 546) which throws considerable light on the anatomical know- 
ledge of the ancient Buddhists*!s, Mahosadha, the son of the guild- 
master Sirivaddhaka, while solving one of the problems, deals with 
the mode of distinguishing a man's head from a woman's on anato- 
mical basis—”’ they say, the sutures in a man's head are straight, and 
in a woman's head they are crooked (purisasīse kira sibbāni ujukāni 
honti, itthisise vamkani honti- p 339)" Turning now to the Sati- 
patthàna Sutta of the Majjhima-Nikāya and the Mahāsatipatthāna 
Suttanta of the Dīghanikāya,it may be presumed that dissection was 
not necessary for acquiring knowledge of human anatomy. In these 
.Suttas we find graphic picture of the various stages of disintegration 
of the dead body lying on the Sivathikā or āmakasusāna, where the 
corpses were not burnt but left to .rot or be devoured by carni- 
vorous beasts and. birds. Meditation upon the corpse and the various 
stages of its decomposition played an important part in the spiritual 
practice of Buddhist monks. The medical students could easily 
derive anatomical knowledge like a Buddhist monk without recourse 
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to humaa dissection by series of careful observations upon the 
cadaver lying on the charnel field (Sivathikā) undergoing gradual 
process of decomposition.!? 


iv) Practical training of the medical pupil : 


Sugruta attached great importance to the practical training of the 
medical students and accordingly stated that "even after a pupil 
had mastered the whole of the medical treatise, the preceptor should 
instruct him practically how to perform surgical operation and how 
to administer oils and other medicines, etc," This practical training 
in surgical operations had to be carried out upon various objects 
(but not on human bodies). Thus 'Venesaction' was practised by the 
medical pupil on the veins of dead animals or on the stalks of the 
water-lily ; Incision was practised on Puspaphala (cucerbate maxima), 
Alāvu (Longenaris Vulgaris), or Tapusha (Cucmis pubescuas); 
evacuating on leather bags full of water and on the urinary bladders 
of dead animals; Ligaturing and bandaging were practised on 
"stuffed human figures ; the use of caustics on soft pieces of flesh and 
Catheterisation on unbaked earthen vessels filled with water. The 
novice was then gradually initiated in real cases and became a quali- 
fied operator. (Sušruta-Samhitā, I, IX). 


We cau also form a fairly good idea of the training in Surgery 
from some of the Pali Texts. There is a passage in the Visuddhi- 
magga (P.T.S. Vol. I, p 136) of Buddhaghosa, the celebrated 
commentator of the 5th Century A. D., which throws light on the 
preliminary surgical training of novices. The passage runs thus : 


*Yathà Ca, sallakatta-antevāsikesu udakathālagate uppalapatte 
satthakammam sikkhantesu, eko aticheko vegenes attham pātento 
uppalapattam dvidha va chindati, udake va paveseti ; aparo acheko 
chijjanapavesanabhaya satthakena phusitum, pi na visahati; Cheko 
pana samena payogena tattha satthappahāram datvā pariyodātasippo 
hutvā, tathārūpesu thünesu kammam katvà làhham labhati”'— 
When a surgeon's pupils are being trained in the use of the scalpel 
on a lotus leaf in a dish of water, one who is too clever applies the 
scalpel hurriedly and either cuts the, lotus leaf in two or pushes it 
under the water, and another who is not clever enough does not even 
dare to touch it with the scalpel for fear of cutting it in two or 
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pushing it under ; but one who is clever shows the scalpel stroke on 
it by means of a balanced effort, and being good at his craft he is 
rewarded on such occasion." ? 


The Milindapafiha a non-canonical Pali work of the Ist century 
A.D. also indicates the course of medical training followed by 
students under the spervision of medical teachers. The medical 
students received practieal training in surgery and medicine usually 
through private practitioners in the medical art. We may quote 
here the relevant extract which runs as follows: ‘“Yatha va pana 
mahārāja bhisakko sallakatto ācariyam dhanena và vattapatipattiya 
và  ürüdhetva  sattha-gahana-chedana-lekhana-vedhana-salluddha- 
rana-vanadhovana-sosana-bhesajjanulimpana-vamana - virecanānuvā- 
sana-kiriyam-anusikkhitvà vijjāsu katasikkho katupāsano kata- 
hattho ature upasankamati tikicchaya’’. (Milinda, V. Trenckner, 
P.T.S., p 353) 


«A medical student first procures for himself a teacher either by 
the payment of a fee or by the performance of service”. He is then 
given the training" in holding the lancet, in cutting, marking, or 
piercing with it, in extracting darts, in cleasing wounds, in causing 
then to dry up the application of ointments “as subjects within the 
scope of Surgery, and "in the administration of emeties, purges, 
and oily enemas” as subjects under Medicine, and ‘‘only when he 
has thus gone through training, served his apprenticeship, made 
himself skilful, does he visit the sick to heal them’’. 


We may also note in this connection that the teachers very often 
visited the patients in their houses accompanied by their pupils 
who were sometimes put in charge of administering medicines in 
particular cases according to their direction. Thus we read in the 
Vinayavastu-" Now Atreya was wont, when he visited a patient, 
to take a young student along with him (Yada glānavalokako 
gacchati tadā ekamádaya gacchati) One day he took Jīvaka also, 
gave him directions to administer such and such remedies, and then 
went away""- Civaravastu, pp 26-27). This method of practical training 
afforded opportunities to brilliant students to gather experience in 
the treatments of patients and acquire knowledge of medicine 
followed by its practical applications. 
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(v) Payment of fees : 


A glance at the contents of several Jātaka stories (J. I, p 273 ; 
II pp 47-8 ; IV, pp 38-9 ; 128 ; V, 457 etc.) will go to show that 
the students, studying at Taxila, usually paid the entire tuition fees 
in advance, amounting to 1000 pieces of money. Besides the 
scholars who paid an honorarium to the teacher (ācariya-bhāga- 
dayaka), there was another class of students known as Dhammante- 
vāsikas, They were allowed to pursue their studies by rendering 
services to their teachers (as remuneration for the instruction 
received) in lieu of paying the usual teacher's fees. We learn from 
the Milindapafiha (i, 22-26) that a Brahman teacher was appointed 
for the education of Nāgasena by his father on payment of the 
teaching fee in advance amounting to one thousand pieces of 
coins. 


The Milinda (p 357) further informs us that a medical student 
was to procure for himself a teacher for undergoing practical 
training in different branches of the medical lore under his guidance 
and supervision either by paying him the usual fees or by rendering 
services to the teacher (acariyam dhanena và vattapatipattiyā va 
ārādhetvā). : 


In the case of Jivaka neither the Pali Mahāvagga nor the Vinaya- 
vastu of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya Pitaka contains any reference 
to this important point. The Sinhalese version of Jivaka’s education 
(as found in Hardy's Manual of Buddhism), however, enligtens us 
on this topic. We may quote tbe relevant passage from Hardy's 
work which is as follows: “When he said that he wished to learn 
medicine, the professor asked what was the amount of the wages 
he had brought ; and he replied, ‘I have come away by stealth from 
my parents; and therefore have not brought anything with me ; 
but I will remain with you as a servant, if you will teach me. "The 
professor saw that there was some appearance of merit about him, 
and agreed to teach him though from other pupils he received a 
thousand masurans". The tradition is also followed by the Pali 
Commentator Buddhaghosa (5th century A.D.) who clearly states : 
“Other Ksatriya princes paid the teacher's honorarium and received 
instructions from the teachers without sparing any time for services 
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to them ; Jivaka, on the other hand, did not pay money, as teacher's 
fees ` he became ‘dhammantevdsiko’ (as against those feepayers). At 
one time he attended on his teacher and at another he studied and 
received instructions from him (oppe ` Khattiyarājakumarādayo 
ācariyassa dhanam datvà Käch kammam akatvā sippam sikkhanti 
yeva, na so evam, so pana kifici dhanam adatvà dhammantevasiko 
‘va hutvā ekam kālam upajjhāyassa kammam karoti, ekam Kalam 
sikkhati' — Samantapāsādikā, Vol V (P.T.S.) p 1115. 


In this context we may also refer to a Játaka (IV, 224) story 
which throws light on an interesting point. We read of a Brahmana 
scholar of Benares, who received free education without rendering 
serVices to his teacher, paid his teacher's fees by begging after 
completing his education at Taxila. This instance reminds us of 
the noble spirit and gratitude displayed by Jivaka in his professional 
career which practically commenced after the completion of his 
medical education at Taxila. A persual of the relevant passages in 
the Sanskrit Vinayavastu clearly indicates that Jivaka, once a free 
student but with responsibilities to wait upon the teacher (Dham- 
mantevāsika), was fully conscious of his duties towards his respected 
teacher Ātreya, at whose feet he received instruction in the medical 
science. On his return journey to his homeland Magadba, he so- 
journed at various lands like Udumbarikā, Rohitaka, Mathurā 
and cured several patients one after another at these places. 
Each of these patients gladly gave him 500 pieces of coins as 
doctor's fees of which not a single piece he retained for his private 
use. On each occasion he repeatedly sent the same amount of 
money to his teacher Ātreya 'tünyapi tenātreyāya presitāni, etc. ; 
Civaravastu, pp 33, 34, 35, 36) as a token of regard and gratefulness. 


Accounts of the Chinese Pilgrims? * 


From the account of medical education as reflected in several 
Buddhist texts, we now turn to the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims 
regarding the system of medical education as was in vogue in 
the seventh century A. D. Leaving aside the account of Fa-Hien 
(Sth century A. D.) which does not throw any light on this topic, 
let us deal with the data furnished by the accounts of Hiuen Tsang 
(Yuan Chwang) and I-tsing who visited India in the seventh century 
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A.D. Hiuen Tsang who followed Fa-Hien after an interval of 
nearly two centuries, travelled for sixteen years (À. D. 629-645) 
through Central Asia and India. i 


According to Hiuen Tsang the primary education of the children 
commenced with the study of a primer of 12 chapters entitled 
‘Siddham’ which gives the Sanskrit alphabet beginning with the 
vowels and proceeding in the order, deals with the combinations 
between vowels and consonants. Next after the mastery of 'Siddham', 
the child was introduced at the age of seven to the “great treatises 
of the “Five Sciences”, viz, Grammar (Vyākaraņa), the Science of Arts 
and Crafts (Šilpasthānavidyā), Science of Medicine (Cikitsāvidyā), 
Science of Reasoning or Logic (Hetuvidyā), and Inner Science 
(Adhyātmavidyā). As regards Brahmanical education the students 
had to learn the four Veda treatises, viz, the Ayurveda (Longevity 
which tells of nourishing life and keeping the constitution in order), 
the Yajurveda, the Sāmaveda and the Atharvaveda. It is very strik- 
ing that instead of mentioning the Rgveda, he substitutes the "Science 
of Medicine'* (Ayurveda) for the well known first veda. 


I-tsing who set foot on Indian soil in 672, gives an account of the 
general and elementary education. According to him before the 
stage of specialisation and advanced study was reached, every 
student in the monastery had to study the compulsory five subjects 
of study including Medicine, already referred to previously by 
Hiuen Tsang. Of medical Science, he mentions eight sections, 
viz, (1) Sores, inward aud outward, (2) diseases above the neck, 
(3) bodily diseases, below it (4) demoniac diseases, (5) Agada 
medicine (ie., antidote for counteracting poisons), (6) diseases of 
the children, (7) the means of lengthening one's life and (8) the 
methods of invigorating the limbs and body. 


Thus the study of Medical Science was made a compulsory part 
of the syllabus for secondary education and every student of the 
monastery was required to bave a knowledge of the elements of that 
Science necessary in serving humanity. I-tsing deduces why the 
study of medical science should be made compulsory in the course of 
studies prescribed for all including even the monks. "Is it not a sad 
thing”, he asks, “that sickness prevents the pursuit of one's duty 
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and vocation ? Isit not beneficial if people can benefit others as 
well as themselves by the study of medicine’? I-tsing also 
made a successful study in medical science, but finally gave it 
up as it was not his proper vocation. 5 


The course of study offered by the Nalanda University was 
very comprehensive and catholic. They were drawn from different 
fields of learning, Brahmanical and Buddhist. According to the 
biographer of Hiuen Tsang the “students at Nalanda study the 
Great vehicle and also the works belonging to the eighteen seets, 
and not only these but even ordinary works, such as the Vedas 
and other books, the Hetuvidyā, Šabdavidyā, the Cikitsāvidyā, 
the works on Magic or Atharvaveda, the Sāmkhya ; besides these, 
they thoroughly investigate the ‘miscellaneous’ works! 9." 


Nalanda had its rival in a University on the other side of India 
at Valabhi which was the capital of the Maitraka Kings for the 
period A. D. 475-775. During the 7th Century it was more famous 
as a seat of learning. [-tsing states that its fame rivalled with that 
of Nalanda in Eastern India. According to I-tsing Graduates at 
Valabhi used to present themselves at the courts of Kings to prove 
their capacity and demonstrate their talent to be appointed in 
government service even up to higher rank. This statement of the 
Chinese pilgrim indicates that **Valabhī provided for other studies 
than the purely religious, secular vidyàs like Dharma, Niti, Vārttā, 
or Cikitsā Sāstras.”* 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(1) THE ADI-BUDDHA. By Dr. Kanai Lal Hazra. Published by 
the B. R. Publishing Corporation, Delhi—110052, 1986, pp 1-227. 
Price Rs 125/- 


The work gives a very interesting account of the Mahāyāna 
pantheon which is based on a conception of the Adi Buddha and 
Adi-Prajfíà (also called Prajīā-pāramitā), from whom emanate the 
five Dhyāni-Buddhas, each of which is associated with a Bodhisattva 
and a goddess called Tara, In the first chapter Dr. Hazra has tried 
to trace the concept of Adi-Buddha and its gradual development by 
scrutinising all the sources of information collected from the works 
of authors well-known' as well as unknown and also from some 
original Mahāyāna Sūtras. He presents these materials in a well- 
arranged order. The next three chapters give exhaustive accounts 
of the Dhyàni-Buddhas, Dhyāni-Bodhisattvas and the Buddhas 
which are also based on original and secondary sources of infor- 
mation available till now, Numerous quotations from original and 
secondary sources are given for a correct understanding of the 
author's presentation of the facts relating to this important subject 
of study. The value of the work has been much enbanced by the 
addition of an exhaustive Bibliography at the end. We trust the 
book will earn appreciation not only of the scholars and students 
but also of general readers interested in the study of Religious 
History. 


Sukumar Sen Gupta 
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(2) THE BUDDHIST ANNALS AND CHRONICLES OF SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA. By Dr. Kanai Lal Hazra, Published by Munshiram 
Manoharlal Publishers Pvt, Ltd., 1986. pp 1-123. Price Rs 80/-. 


This is one of the most important publications in recent years 
on the history of Buddhist literature bearing on the study of the 
Annals and Chronicles of Ceylon, Thailand, Indonesia and Burma. 
This type of literature, though later in date, also is of inestimable 
value as one of the sources for the study of ecclesiastical history not 
only of Ceylon and other South-Eastern countries but also of India 
as Well. 


Dr. Hazra has given a succinct account of the chronicles 
of Ceylon in the first chapter of his book. Other chapters 
(Chapters II-IV) deal with the Annals and Chronicles of Thailand, 
Indonesia and Burma. We commend this well-written monograph 
to all readers interested in the topic of Buddhist culture, who can 
have some useful information relating to this particular branch of 
literature, within easy reach. 


Sukumar Sen Gupta 
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